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‘Strange Happenings’--Indeed 
HE OTHER day a recent issue of The Air Line Pilot 

came to our desk and our eyes bulged as we read 
an editorial entitled “Strange Happenings.” The edi- 
torial was signed by David L. Behncke, president of The 
Air Line Pilots’ Association. _ 

“The actions of some of our avaricious air line officials 
remind one of a cross be- 
tween a jitterbug hop and the 

° St. Vitus dance performed on 

Wy a hot stove,” Dave Behncke 

wrote. “One day, they are 

yn “climbing all over each other 

in a mad scramble fighting 

one another desperately to 

gain a few more slight advantages in route mileage. On 

another day, they are inseparably united fighting some 
ghost in a graveyard at midnight.” And so on. 

Further on we read that the airline pilots had been 
barred from the International Civil Aviation Conference 
in Chicago in 1944 and that “Dominating this conference 
was none other than the great engineer, Edward P. 
Warner, who first engineered himself into a $10,000 a 
year civil service job as a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and then into a $22,000 a year job with 
a $5,000 entertainment account as head of the Provisional 
— Civil Aviation Organization. Not bad 
what?” 

In the next paragraph Mr. Behncke referred to the 
headquarters of the Air Transport Association as “the 
temple of the air line gods” and goes on to say: “Here 
we find more strange happenings. An ordinary CAA at- 
torney, who, as one of his last acts while at the public 
funds trough, fought the air line pilots’ attempts to collect 
afew paltry, hard-earned dollars in back salary, was soon 
rewarded by being firmly entrenched in the temple on 
Massachusetts Avenue at approximately 300 per cent 
taise in salary. The air lines have even gone so far as 
hiring ex-Congressmen—at what price and to do what— 
fight goblins? Don’t be droll. Anyway, we shall see.” 

Behncke concludes his editorial with the following: 

“There are a lot of working people who depend on 
the air line industry for a livelihood. Why can’t our 
industry’s officials simmer down and quietly and con- 
structively build an industry that will be great despite 
their comedy of mistakes? Why must they continuously 
keep going off the deep end? Yes. ’tis true unless our 
@varicious, johnnny-come-lately officials are throttled 
down, anything can happen.” (The italics are Mr. 
Behncke’s.) 

Just a few days before the above Behncke editorial 
tame to hand, at a CAB hearing, attorney for The Air 
Line Pilots’ Association, Mr. Daniel C. Carmell, of Chi- 
(Turn to page 6) 
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New Executive Vice President of NWA 


E. |. Whyatt, who has been’ vice president and treasurer of Northwest 
Airlines, has been chosen for the position of executive vice president, 
@ post newly created by the company. 
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Ten Minute Hop By Helicopter 


Among American cities of 100,000 population or 
more—few are less than forty minutes from down- 
town area to airport—by surface transportation. 


But with helicopter shuttle-service, most cities’ 
major airports will be only ten minutes away—or 
less—from the rooftops of downtown hotels, 
garages, office buildings, bus and railroad stations. 


And in the hands of professional pilots, such heli- 
copter shuttle-service will be as safe as it is swift. 


For stoplights, street intersections, and heavy traffic 
will be eliminated—shaving time schedules to save 
as much as a half-hour at each end of your trip. 


For short-haul service, too, from smaller to larger 
cities, and for trips to remote and otherwise in- 
accessible locations with no landing facilities, the 
helicopter will prove practical and useful. 


At McDonnell, though war has ended, we are con- 
tinuing the production of advanced types of aircraft 
to serve our Armed Forces. But in addition, we are 
ready right now, to sit down with you to work out 
specifications for the adaptation of our helicopter to 
your particular needs . . . a type of helicopter which 
can be utilized successfully for almost any type of 
utilitarian service . . . almost anywhere in the world. 


MSDONNELL Axeraéz se 
Manufacturers of AIRPLANES and HELICOPTERS » te Louis, ¢ Corporati * 








HEN our military aviation ur- 
gently needed an emergency 
method of increasing the supply of 
100-octane at any cost, it's now a 
matter of history that it was Shell 
who came through with the answer: 
CUMENE. Though this method 
was only a way to use existing 
equipment, until the necessary new 
equipment could be secured and 
new plants could be built, its impor- 
tant aid at the time places it in the 
Shell record of “firsts” in the pro- 
duction of aviation fuel: 
First to supply the Army with 


If the “Age of 
Flight—1950 Edition” 


—the complete history of 


Aviation—were ever written, the 
name Shell would appear consistently 
as a leader in Aviation Fuel development, 


History repeats itself 
at Your airport, too! 


100-octane gasoline in commercial 
quantities ae 


First in U. S. to install and oper- 
ate a commercial plant for Butane 
Isomerization, a process which 
made possible new increases in vol- 
ume of 100-octane. 


First to establish a commercial 
plant using sulphuric acid alkylation 
—a process which mul- 
tiplied 100-octane pro- 





mene was only one of the many no- 
table contributions of Shell Research 
to the development of better avia- 
tion fuels and aviation lubricants. 
You will find this brand of advanced 
thinking—backed by the full force 
of Shell Research facilities—reflected 
in the quality of AeroShell lubricat- 
ing oils and greases, and Shell Avia- 
tion Fuel. 








duction tenfold... . 
Yes, the discovery 
and application of Cu- 
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L. D. “Hap” Anderson, 
Chief Pilot, Chicago — 
7 New Orleans Division 





AS OTHERS SEE US! 


When a passenger travels over more than one airline, it is natural for him to compare one 
line with another in regard to service, efficiency and courtesy. Such comparison 

is the basis for free competitive industry—and we are ready for it. Our pilots, stewardesses, 
maintenance men, ticket agents, all of our 1200 employees have the desire—and the 


know-how—to stand up well under such scrutiny. Friendly competition, resulting 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


in doing our job a little better, not only helps Chicago and Southern—it adds further 


evidence of the service, efficiency, courtesy of the entire airline industry. 


CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


"The Route of the Dirxielinere” 














(Continued from Page 1) 


cago, referred to airline executives as “assinine fools” 
and had said “A padded cell might be better than a 
hearing room for those gentlemen.” Mr. Carmel] had 
referred to the airlines as “stooges” and had called the 
Air Transport Association a “trust.” 

Now just what sort of name-calling is this, anyway? 

We've been flying with a lot of airline pilots within 
the past few years and somehow we have a difficult 
time of associating the boys we know with the kind of 
claptrap Commy Line that one hears on Union Square in 
New York or in the Daily Worker. At the risk of also 
being called names (and how often name calling is 
substituted for sound argument and logic!), and at the 
risk of being called a “tool” or “stooge” of capitalistic 
management (which we certainly aren’t), we think it’s 
time to eradicate a cancerous attitude of mind that 
seems reflected in Behncke’s editorial and in Carmell’s 
legal explosions. 

It so happens that the ALPA and the airlines are 
endeavoring to get together on rates of pay for pilots 
flying four-engined and overseas equipment. Unfortu- 
nately the mass of airline pilots are not informed on the 
intricate mass of technical and legal squabbling going on, 
but if the Behncke line of chatter represents the real 
thinking of the airline pilots as a whole we are either 
very far wrong or the industry is faced with a tough 
morale problem. 

Webster defines “avaricious” as “greedy of gain, 
rapacious, griping, sordid.” Now it is just plain stupid 
nonsense to refer to airline executives as a group as 
avaricious. It’s bunkum at its worst. More than one 
airline executive came up through the flying ranks and 
the majority certainly favor and have always favored 
high rates of pay for pilots. The airlines are not operat- 
ing sweat shops. They are not driving their employes 
as slave laborers. As a group the airline pilots have 
done very well and although they share none of the 
vast public and corporate responsibilities which have 
taken years off the lives of most of the airline executives 
during the war, they do have vital responsibilities in the 
cockpit for the safety of their passengers. 

Airline executives make mistakes, but so do pilots and 
the mistakes pilots make are no less serious. Both 
executives and pilots are human beings. All are Amer- 
icans working for the greatest method of transportation 
ever developed. Why stoop to claptrap and call air 

rt management “avaricious.” 

To say that Edward P. Warner “engineered himself 
into a $10,000 a year civil service job” infers and implies 
something dishonorable and something greedy for per- 
sonal gain. To take that CAB job cost Edward P. 
Warner money. He is a distinguished and reputable 
citizen of the world, much as we may have disagreed 
with him in the past and much as Behncke and the 
pilots wish to disagree. But why slander the man? Even 
if he sought the CAB job at $10,000 a year, which he 
didn’t, is there something criminal about it? Is a man 





to be criticized unfavorably for seeking a $10,000 job as 
a public servant on a Board created to foster and regulate 
the industry when the pilots, who are an integral but 
certainly not an exclusive part of the air transport in- 
dustry, are shooting for much higher figures? Just 
wherein does the crime lay? 

We have listened to both sides of the present negotia- 
tions between Behncke and the airlines. We are not 
experts on the matter and we wouldn’t pretend to know 
what constitutes a fair and reasonable wage and working 
agreement. But we havern’t been very well impressed 
by the flow of technical obstacles placed by Behncke— 
call them stalling tactics if you will—which have kept 
top executives from their airline desks for week after 
week and kept one fleet of over-ocean airplanes on the 
ground when it was in the U. S. national interest to get 
them flying abroad. The pilots have every right to de- 
mand what they think is right, and we assume they 
have many justifications in their demands, but the 
lowering of the whole issue to a management-labor fight 
of the type seen in ill-paid industries is just silly. 

We’ve been on Dave Behncke’s side in more than one 
legislative battle in Washington. But we are disturbed 
at the new attitude of Behncke and the tremendous 
monopolistic power he has achieved. If he uses it well, 
fine and good. But if he holds up progress and develop- 
ment in the public good for narrow constricted ideo- 
logical class lines, then the ALPA has slipped from its 
high professional rating. 

If, just once, Behncke took the lead in furthering tech- 
nical development—if, just once, Behncke failed to start 
balking at every technical proposal made, we would have 
more confidence in his leadership. If ALPA leadership 
is to be 100% negative, 100% fighting, 100% automatic- 
ally against all corporation management, per se, then the 
whole business is in a sorry state. 

Let’s use arguments and logic, Dave, and eradicate 
that Union Square attitude of calling everybody else 
“avaricious.” It’s a good industry, it’s a growing in- 
dustry, and air transport management is far and away 
ahead of the industrial parade in enlightened outlook. 
Leadership isn’t developed by name calling and re- 
sistance to change. 


Time to Move Forward 


OW THAT the members of the Civil Aeronautics 

Board are back from the month-long British-U. 5. 
air conference at Bermuda, it is time to see some action 
on a large number of important cases pending before 
the Board. 

The Latin American new route hearing, involving a 
large portion of U. S. international air routes, was heard 
starting September 18, 1944—a year and a half ago. The 
examiner’s report was issued March 5, 1945, and the 
case submitted to the Board for decision on May 5, 1945 
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Branirr AIRWAYS- 


Oklahoma Acorn to 
International Oak 








People who talk about the pioneer days 
being over and the lack of new fields 
for conquest don’t know Tom Braniff 
and the Braniff legend. 

For one of the characteristics of 
Braniff Airways has been that it has 
always kept its eyes on the ever ex- 
panding horizons of aviation. 

Starting with one plane, three em- 
ployees, and a 116 mile route from 
Oklahoma City to Tulsa, Braniff has 
become one of the leading air carriers 
of the country —3,749 miles of domestic 
routes, flying 28,000 miles daily, and 





with over 1,500 employees. 

And now, the erstwhile little Okla- 
homa airline points toward becomin 
an important factor in iceumnalieadl 
aviation! 

People like Braniff must be on their 
toes. That’s why we think it is signifi- 
cant that their planes use Phillips 
Aviation Gasoline. 

We firmly believe that the best indi- 
cation of the quality of a product is the 
kind of people who use it. Nuff said! 
Aviation Department, Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


Braniff Airways operations building 
at Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 






ie SRE 








T. E. Braniff, President of Braniff 
Airways, and one of the great pio- 
neers of domestic airline operation 

















—ten months ago. 


Admitting that the case has been 
delayed by consultation with other government agencies, 


the decision is long over-due and is delaying many de- 
velopment plans of airlines involved. Not only should oe of the Army Henry Harley Arnold, famil- 


the decision be forthcoming immediately but we hope 
the Board has had the courage to stick to its own position 
—there have been some disturbing talk of power politics. 


There is no reason why the important Pacific case 


should not be rendered for decision. 
plete for three months and there are few applicants in- 
volved. Important company decisions must be made for 
new equipment and the need for additional Pacific 
service will come upon us before this equipment is avail- 


able if there is further delay. 


And then there are the feeders. 
the Texas-Oklahoma feeder case has not issued his report 
ten months after the hearing. The hearing in the North 
Central States case was held nine months ago. 
other feeder examiner’s report is over-due and the Board 
has in its hands for decision three feeder cases com- 
pleted some months ago. Delay is costly to all applicants 
and especially in the matter of feeder aircraft the manu- 


It has been com- 


The examiner in 


One 


facturers are held up pending a determination by the 


Board of its whole feeder policy. 








‘Hug the Earth’ 
To the Editor: 

My complaint is addressed to a certain 
10,000 hour pilot. When any pilot has so 
many hours that he can disregard all safety 
factors plus any aid from the ground, espe- 
cially from qualified weather observers, male 
or female, I suggest that he start hugging 
that good old earth. 

Yours truly, 
(Not a weather observer and not one of 


your pomenes if I know about it). 
(EDITOR'S NOTE: Our anonymous reader refers 


to a letter which appeared under the title "Why Go 
To Berlin’ in American Aviation Jan. |.) 








Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The first through day and night air mail 
was flown coast-to-coast over what is 
now United Air Lines’ Main Line route. 
Seven pilots volunteered to stage a dem- 
onstration of what could be done by all- 
air schedules as contrasted with air-rail 
schedules, The New York-San Francisco 
flight was halted by weather, but the 
eastbourd flight was successful, having 
been accomplished in 36 hrs. 21 min. 
(Feb. 22-23, 1921) 














Fifteen Years Ago 








The Prince of Wales made a 
special trip on Panagra to Arequipa, 
Peru, in a tri-motored Ford P-11. 
(Feb. 15, 1931) 

Wiley Post flew to Los Angeles to enlist 
the services of Harold Gatty in his pro- 
posed around-the-world flight for the 
new Winnie Mae, Wasp-powered Lock- 
heed. Gatty mapped out a course in an 
easterly direction, starting at New York 


8 


and embracing a total mileage of about 
three-fifths of the world’s equatorial cir- 
cumference. During the winter of 1930- 
31 the Wasp engine was equipped with 
a military-type supercharger which 
stepped the Winnie Mae’s cruising speed 
up to 150 mph. 





Facsimile fre- 


THE DIME NOVEL CLUB: 
prints. $1.00 each. 

The Dime Novel Club is open to “dime 
novel” fans who are collectors of precious 
old American items of the more lurid literary 
type. Charles Bragin is listed as secretary and 
the address is 1525 West 12th Street, Brooklyn 
4, N. ¥Y. On the advisory board are quite a 
few well known Americans. 

The club has just published two facsimile 
reprints of the Frank Reade Library, more 
specifically Volumes I and II of Frank Read 
Jr. and His Queen Clipper of the Clouds, pub- 
lished originally at five cents each by Frank 
Tousey in 1893. In those days flying machines 
were considered too ridiculous for considera- 
tion by writers or publishers, but not for the 
dime novelists. The facsimiles are available 
now for $1.00 each and will interest all col- 
lectors of aviation literature. 


EDDIE RICKENBACKER, by Hans Christian 
Adamson; Macmillan Co.; 309 pages; $2.75 
Biography of a hero of World War I and 

II, written in popular style by one of Rick- 

enbacker’s fellow survivors of the Pacific 

crash. Recounts many human interest stories 
of Rick’s boyhood, racing career and service 
record in World War I. Rick’s career is in- 
terpreted in the light of his innate traits of 
character, behavior and attitudes. The author 
tries constantly to show why he is as he is. 

Rick’s story is also an informal history of 

two great industries, automobile manufacturing 

and airline operation, with many sidelights 
on leading personalities in these fields. 

Much less space is devoted to the 22 days 
spent on the raft in the Pacific than one 
would expect from a fellow survivor and 
sufferer. The story ends with Rick’s arrival 
in Washington after the Pacific rescue. Any 
of the many interested in Rickenbacker would 
enjoy this book. 





Well-Earned Retirement 


iarly known as “Hap” to all in aviation, is retiring 
and every man in flying knows how richly he deserves 
his rest and how much the nation owes to him. 


Born in 1886, Hap is now 60. For 43 years he has been 
with the Army and 35 of those years have been devoted 
to aviation. His pilot’s rating was won in July, 1911. 
almost at the very start of the flying business. Since 1936 
when he became assistant chief of the Air Corps he has 
been in the national limelight and in 1938, when his chief. 
General Oscar Westover, was killed in an accident, he 
took over the vast responsibilities which increased many 
times over when war came upon the world. 


Along with all others in aviation we salute Hap Arnold 
on his departure from active service. 
great contribution to history and to the United States. 


He has made a 


Wayne W. Parrisu. 


THE FLYING SOLDIER, by Major Alois Sitek 
and F/Lt. Vernon Blunt; Reginald Saunders, 
Toronto; 93 pages; $2.50. 


Considering the relatively few pages to this 
book, it gives a quite detailed description of 
the actual use of the glider in war, how the 
airborne forces operate, and the training of 
the glider pilots. It is a specialist's book that 
the layman can understand with many illus 
trations and diagrams. The authors are well 
known writers in the sailplane and glider field 





Office of the Publication Board of the De- 
partment of Commerce announces that it now 
has available for distribution the following re- 
ports from information obtained in Germany 
“Interrogation of Albert Speer and members 
of the former Reich Ministry of Armaments 
and War Production,” Report #112, 1 page 
price 10c; and “High-speed tunnels and other 
research in Germany, Report #980, 41 pages, 
price 25c. 

A new 4-page booklet on the personal plane 
radio, AS-1B, has been announced by the 
Transmitter Division of the General Electric 
Company’s Electronics Department. The book- 
let describes the features of the radio and 
lists the technical specifications of the unit. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station, Tex., has published 
Bulletin No. 81, a report on the proceedings 
of the first annual short course and con- 
ference on “Airport Management and Plan- 
ning,” sponsored by the College and the 
CAA’s Fourth Region. The papers presented 
in the transcript were given at the Confer- 
ence in June, 1944. 





Obituary 


‘Dr. Samuel M. Strong 


Dr. Samuel Meredith Strong, 68, well- 
known member of the Quiet Birdmen, 
died on Feb. 3 in New York City. He was 
the first flight surgeon in the Army and 
assembled and used the first airplane 
ambulance. 
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BENDIX PACIFIC 


POSITION LIGHT FLASHER 


This proven flasher which has been in use on more than 6000 military aircraft— 
is now specified for use on new equipment of nine major airlines. The flasher, 
which incorporates the new C.A.A. flashing sequence and complete radio 
interference filtering, provides accurate, trouble-free operation over an extended 
service life. Long trouble- and maintenance-free service is assured by tests of 
well over 1000 hours of continuous operation with a six-ampere load on cach 
light circuit. 


Latest C.A.A. requirements specifying a flashing sequence of 130° white, 
50° dark, 130° red, 50° dark are provided for. The flashing sequence is 
accurately maintained by a constant-speed, compound-wound, ball-bearing 


motor. 


Only six watts are necessary to operate the flasher, exclusive of lights, and 
units can be supplied to operate on either 12 or 24 volts. This Bendix Pacific 
Flasher is unusually compact in size, and weighs but 16 ounces. For complete 
specifications write Pacific Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation, 11600 
Sherman Way, North Hollywood, California. Sales Engineering offices in 
New York and St. Louis. 






































AO 
“SINGLE- 


RELEASE” 


Harness 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 


are using it for 
SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly releases the harness .. . leav- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 
is impossible before disk is “ 






” for action. 


All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment... and 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings. 
IRVIN, as always, leads in Safety. 





Twist and Set Tap for Release Harness Falls Of 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffale 8, N. Y. 


Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y., Glendale, Calif., (1500 Flower St.) 
and Lexington, Ky., U.S. A.—Canada, England and Sweden... 
All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces.” 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 








(Significant Developments and 


Wage Disputes and the Airlines: Real significance of 
the current controversy between the Air Line Pilots Association 
and Transcontinental & Western Air (which inferentially means 
all the airlines) over the wage scale for pilots of four-engine 
equipment is the fact that settlement is destined to set the 
pattern for a long time to come. As still newer and faster 
equipment comes along—the Republic Rainbow, for example, 
and jet transports—there undoubtedly will be new wage de- 
mands, and records in the present dispute will establish 
precedent and policy. When TWA put its Stratoliners back into 
domestic service last year, it did not insist on a once-for-al] 
showdown on the four-engine wage question, but the advent 
of over-ocean commercial operations made that step a necessity. 

TWA provides the test case because it had the most four- 
engine equipment ready for service. It is generally agreed, or 
assumed, on both sides that the other airlines will fall into line 
with whatever formula is eventually reached through arbitration 
of the TWA contract. 


Throughout the protracted negotiations, which actually started 
last October, there have been charges and counter-charges of 
dilatory tactics. Dave Behncke, master mind of ALPA, obviously 
has utilized all the familiar strategies of union leaders to hammer 
out the best deal for his pilots. Paul Richter, spearheading the 
negotiations for TWA, obviously recognizes that his airline as 
bell-wether in this particular ‘case carries a responsibility for the 
industry as a whole. In other words: the time for decision is now 


Interesting sidelight: Unpublicized by either side is what hap- 
pened after Behncke forbade his ALPA pilots to accept assign- 
ments on TWA transatlantic runs until an agreement was reached. 
To get service started, TWA was forced to select the best qualified 
pilots and order them to report for over-ocean duty by noon of 
a certain date. Dismissal notices and checks were ready, in case 
they didn’t. At 11:58 on the appointed day, practically the full 
complement of pilots barged in a body into TWA offices to accept 
the assignments. 


The real dispute: Generally speaking, both sides are agreed on 
rules and conditions of operation, although ALPA calls some of 
the issues matters of rules, and TWA calls them matters of wages 
Actually, the only issue is: How big an increase will the four- 
engine pilots get? While both sides were still sitting with a 
U. S. mediator in Washington’s Statler Hotel last week, observers 
thought ALPA was in the ionosphere while TWA was staying in 
the sub-stratosphere. 


The participants: Actually, so far, the only formal dispute is 
between ALPA and TWA. At mediation ee members 
of the Airlines Wage Policy Negotiating Committee (representing 
all airlines using four-engine equipment) sat in, F y legally. 
ALPA refuses to deal with an industry-wide committee, despite 
the fact the Civi! Aeronautics Board on Feb. 8 approved the 
agreement of the Committee to represent the carriers. 


Likely development: Everybody concerned expected the ALPA- 
TWA case to go to arbitration, with the findings of the arbitra- 
tion board to be mutually accepted. It is possible that all air- 
lines using four-engine equipment might circumvent ALPA’s 
objection to dealing on an industry basis by submitting identical 
offers to the arbitration board, to be considered concurrently. 


Historical note: Behncke points out with pride that there has 
never been a strike by airline pilots in the history of U. 5 
aviation. (Old timers may recall something about a strike on the 
old Century Airlines back in 1932. Behncke says it was a lockout 
by management.) 


Economic note: A lot of high-priced airline talent such as 
Ralph Damon, Paul Richter, Gail Borden, et al., and high-priced, 
efficient airline pilots have been sitting for days on end aro 
a table at the Carlton Hotel, plus previous meetings in Chicago. 
Aviation has come of age. Like all other major industries, its 
labor problems are full-fledged now. 
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Trends 


on the Fortnight's Top News) 


Prelude to Jet-Powered Transports: When will _jet 
power be economically feasible in transport airplanes? Airline 
and manufacturing men know it is purely and simply a matter 
of engineering. Jet power, having made the reciprocating engine 
fighter plane obsolete, is now moving rapidly into the bomber 
field. With the Army and Navy providine the proving grounds, 
it will in turn move rapidly into the transport field. 

The trend in military aircraft is nronouncedly toward jet or 
gas turbine power plants. On the West Coast, for instance, every 
airframe manufacturer has one or more planes in the advanced 
design stage. 

Here is a quick look at what some of the West Coast companies 
are developing: 


North American Aviation, Inc., is nearing production on a jet 
fighter for the Navy, has a four-engined bomber for the Army 
not far off and has another jet fighter of sensational design in 
the advanced planning stage. Its FJ-1 will be a stubby fighter 
equipped with fuselage dive brakes and designed for carrier 
operation for the Navy. Its XB-45 will be a four-engined jet 
bomber with sleek, pursuit-like lines broken only by twin air 
scoops, each set in a single nacelle in the leading edge of the wing 
on either side of the fuselage. It probably will fly this summer. 
NAA is expected to be ready late this year with its XP-86 which 
has an air scoop in the nose and swept-back wings. 


Douglas Aircraft Co. was the first to turn over to the Army a 
jet bomber for tests at Muroc Dry Lake. It is the XB-43, a jet 
adaptation of the XB-42 Mixmaster, and is reported to be sen- 
sationally fast. Douglas alse is scheduled for production shortly 


on the FD-1, a Navy jet fighter. ‘ 


Consolidated Vultee has a four-engined jet bomber in the com- 
petition—the XB-46 which has two nacelles, each containing two 
engines in the wing. This ship has a fuselage longer than the 
B-29 and will be ready to fly late this year or the first of next. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp., whose P-80 holds the transcontinental 
speed record, is at work on a new “Shooting Star.” 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc.. which would rather have experimental 
than construction contracts, undoubtedly will bring out the first 
of the heavy tonnage jet-powered ships, the huge XB-35 Flying 
Wing. Closely guarded during the war, but likely tobe un- 
veiled soon, the XB-35 was designed originally for reciprocating 
engines and the first model will have Pratt & Whitney Majors. 
In the second model, Northrop is expected to try out both gas 
turbines and jet to measure them in comparison to conventional 
power for ships of that size, in excess of 150,000 pounds. North- 
rop’s little jet-powered XP-79 prone-position flying wing fighter 
—which could pass up a P-8, but cracked up—is being re- 
developed. 

This is only a regional report. Development goes on in a similar 
key throughout the industry. Lack of war-time incentive may 
slow it down because of the wherewithal. But jet speeds are 
coming in the transport field! 


Short Aviation Observations: one of the infrequent court 
tests of a Civil Aeronautics Board decision is going into the final 
stages . . . In arguments before the U. S. Court of Appeals 
last week United Air Lines asked the court to remand to CAB 
its decision awarding the Denver-Los Angeles route to Western 
Air Lines, repeating substantially its previous arguments before 
CAB that the award was not in the public interest and that 
the Board erred in assuming that an interchange agreement 
would be worked out between the two lines at Denver 
Deliveries of big airplanes to foreign countries are beginning 
in earnest . . . Douglas Aircraft Co. on Feb. 6 ferried the first 
of four DC-4s to Australian National Airways and two days later 
delivered a DC-4 to A. V. J. Vernieuwe, operations manager for 
Sabena, the Belgian line . . . Meanwhile, Lockheed Aircraft con- 
firmed the sale of five Constellations to British Overseas Aircraft 
Corp. for approximately $3,500,000 and scheduled to be delivered 
in May . . . Douglas, incidentally, has increased the price of 
the DC-6 by 10%, effective on all orders taken after Jan. 15 

. Because some aircraft industry leaders would rather do 
their own research work and are objecting to funds for NACA, 
consideration of the proposed air policy board in Congress is being 
delayed . . Meanwhile the industry is trying to push ahead 
in the absence of a clearly defined national policy. 
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SMOKE 


DETECTORS 


for airplane 


ba geage 
compariments 


Fast-extinguishing Kidde carbon 
dioxide systems have long been pro- 
tecting airplanes from engine fire. Both 
combat fliers and commercial pilots 
know how effectively this system 
performs. 


Now, a new Kidde development 
offers effective detection of fires in the 
baggage compartment. 


A photoelectric cell in the Kidde 
Smoke Detector spots the first wisp of 
smoke that warns of fire in its earliest 
stages. Instantly, a red light flashes on 
the instrument board... alerting the 
crew before the fire can grow. 


A Kidde Extinguisher does the rest! 
—smothers the blaze quickly, without 
damage to cargo. 

Kidde Smoke Detection is readily 
adaptable to new or existing transport 
planes. Plane manufacturers and air- 
lines are invited to write to Kidde for 
full details. 


+ * * 


THE SEA SQUATTERS cLUus— Al! mem- 
bers and ex-members of the Armed 
Forces who have been forced down al 
sea, and who have made use of inflat- 
able vests or life rafts, are cordially in- 
vited to join The Sea Squatters Club 
sponsored by Walter Kidde & Company, 
Inc. Application blanks may be ob- 
tained from The Sea Squatters Club, 
115 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 


115 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 





The 














— ‘Kidde 
, seal ore trade-morks epry ener 
‘ } Kidde & Company, inc. i r 








He’s shaking hands with 90° below 


ger PARTS for planes have to 
function properly at the lowest 
temperatures apt to be encountered 
in flight. So B. F. Goodrich moved 
those temperatures into the testing 
laboratories. 

They built a large new “cold room” 
—a refrigerator 30 feet long and 15 
feet wide. In three of five chambers, 
a temperature of 64° below zero can 
be maintained. And then there’s the 
extra-cold chamber where a smaller 
box manufactures a 90° below 
temperature. 

The man in the picture above is 
testing airplane hose in the extra-cold 
chamber. The hose has to be able to flex 
in stratosphere cold. B. F. Goodrich 


technicians know that if it can stand 
this test and stay flexible, there is little 
to fear from nature. 

The war proved how necessary this 
kind of testing is. Ground tempera- 
tures of 65° below were encountered 
in Alaska and Siberia. And at high 
altitudes, even lower temperatures 
were recorded. 

That’s why so many B. F. Goodrich 
products for planes now get the sub- 
zero treatment. Hydraulic hose, car- 
buretor diaphragms, accumulators, 
de-icing equipment, air valves, fuel 
cells and others have to prove they 
function properly at low temperatures 
before they get on an airplane. 

This new B, F, Goodrich cold room 


is an important aid to new prod- 
uct development and research. It is 
one more example of the way B. F. 
Goodrich keeps ready to meet the 
demands of tomorrow’s aviation cus- 
tomers. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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14, Lines Await Delivery of 554 Planes 


$260,000,000 Fleet Will Consist of 295 Twin-Engine 
And 244 4-Engine Transports; 8 Models Represented 


By KennetH E. ALLEN 


gy] aerED STATES airlines have on 
order or have made purchase commit- 
ments to aircraft manufacturers for 554 
new transport planes valued at more than 
$260,000,000, an industry survey by 
American AVIATION shows. 

The survey was compiled on the basis 
of figures submitted by 18 of the certifi- 
cated carriers, including overseas opera- 
tors, and from records of the manufac- 
turers. Only four of the companies re- 
ported that they had no new equipment 
on order as of Feb. 10. 

Of the 554 aircraft on order, 295 were 
twin-engine medium-range transports, 
and 244 were four-engine long-range 
planes. Deliveries on some of this equip- 
ment will begin this spring and will con- 
tinue through 1947. 

With deliveries of new aircraft com- 
pleted, the airlines would have a total 
combined fleet of more than 1000 planes 
in service by the close of 1947—provided 
none of the old aircraft is retired. 

The airlines as of Jan. 10, had a total 
fleet of 610 aircraft on the basis of figures 
compiled by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
These figures include allocations for sur- 
plus military planes through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. But a small per- 
centage of these additional aircraft are as 
yet in service, however, because of nec- 
essary reconversion. 

Two Companies Pacemakers 

A breakdown of the new aircraft or- 
dered showed that the Martin 202, with 
190 on order, and the Consolidated-Vultee 
Model 240, with 100 on order, were pacing 
the field in medium range transports. 

Orders for four-engine transports were 
divided among four manufacturers—Boe- 
ing Stratocruiser (20), Douglas DC-6 
(106), DC-4 (15) Lockheed Constellation 
(95) and Republic Rainbow (10). In ad- 
dition, Pan American Airways has indi- 
cated that it would buy 15 of the six- 
engine Consolidated Vultee CV-37. 

Pan American’s order for a 
worth of new equipment topped the list. 
Other high rs were American 
Airlines System, including the overseas 
division, $47,250,000; TWA, $34,500,000; 
United Air Lines, $27,825,000, and Eastern 
Air Lines, $26,000,000. 

The survey showed that replacement 
orders for obsolete equipment—the bulk 
acquired from military surplus—would 
account for an additional expenditure 
of $71,650,000 by the air carriers. This 
latter figure, combined with the cost of 
new equipment, would result in an over- 
all plane expenditure of approximately 
$335,000,000. 

(These cost figures, as well as those 
appearing in the following tables, are 
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Extra-Fare Flights 


based on manufacturer estimates of the TWA last fortnight filed with the 
cost of new equipment and an average aun delete aie oe 
reconversion cost for the various types of vice with Constellations, effective Feb. 
aircraft. Hence the figures may be at 15. Flights would make a 25-minute 
some variance with the carriers’ esti- refueling stop at Kansas City, but 
mates. ) would not board or discharge passen- 
From surplus stocks alone, the airlines apes 
already have acquired 146 four-engine TWA said fare on the New York- 
Los Angeles, Constellation flights would 
aircraft of the DC-4 type, the bulk of be $143.30 (plus tax), $25 higher than 
them to go into domestic service. present DC-3 tariffs. Other extra-fare 
Following is a breakdown of new equip- flights with the four-engine equipment 
ment ordered by the airlines and aircraft are expected to be effective March 6 
replacements secured by the carriers: 


NEW EQUIPMENT ON ORDER 











Carrier Aircraft 
American Airlines .............. 50 DC-6 
100 Consolidated-Vultee Model 240s ...........+++: $ 47,250,000 
American Overseas ............. 7 Lockheed Constellations .........0.ceseeeseeeees 5,250,000 
BrOMAT occ e ce ceeeerececesess |” eae ee 4,600,000 
Dy ..entahéanasessensnoadshad 20 Martin 202 
DAD . cece sdncesneenesaesnkGhembebees 5,500,000 
RIGID po cseccsbseatccsdesssapes 50 Martin 20 
20 Lockheed Constellations ...........ccsscesscees 26,000,000 
DT. ~ ‘naniadinaneanwebeteciess 5 DC-4s 
EE win 0040 000nsdeepnesetisveeddesséesecdebeue 7,250,000 
DEE: Scdtedducnaaeawvsned nce 5 DC-4s (new from Douglas); no further com- 
mittments for new equipment .........-+«+++«+. 1,500,000 
Se SE ctndciccsnkesceuees 15 Consolidated-Vultee CV-37s 
20 Lockheed Constellations 
10 Republic Rainbows 
20 Boeing Stratocruisers .......-..0+sceeeceeereees 80,000,000 
Pan American-Grace Airways 3 Douglas DC-6 
2 Lockheed Constellations ..........cccseccscesecs 3,385,000 
Ph Aetna eodeeoecsdecoveneesé SP ES ED Sau ddtencecdcccccccuccacdetctesust - 10,000,000 
Chicago & Southern ............. Se a, GD “Weeudacdd dude cedeecncestennesdecsee 3,400,000 
ME Actheediadbiatescictcscwntiants 46 Lockheed Constellations .............ccseesees 34,500,000 
SE | nati vonadsnddd6GnaetSens 35 Douglas DC-6s 
MIR nace ne, te sensagtanaiebenntsdawans 27,825,000 
SEE Sunwedun<dedesvavetsnese 10 DC-6s 
EE canboentonteedodCenbandbaad costeerheeoke rs 6,950,000 
DG . cuctpatuie dh ateehs sei bbnnnnehah ihe es $263,410.000 


AIRCRAFT REPLACEMENTS & FOUR-ENGINE EQUIPMENT 
ACQUIRED FROM SURPLUS 


(This list does not include all DC-3 type transports acquired from surplus, but is intended to show 
major replacements of equipment by carriers). 


I i is cicietna gabe kne saad SOE aloo. duccith tn cess cedeenitiaeielcaebatbebiniie $ 4,000,000 
Northeast a ee ee ne ee I a deduce eel el cade ill eee ile td he heen ed ne 900.000 
EE. Seaweanscetecssandbencsunnséous tdetandos 600,000 
1,500,000 
Chicago and Southern DR “kn s-ndbecdand dednah# Meeieeeadimewebdbiedens ace 2,100,000 
DT cobwetkes cauchavecenecaana ER Te SARE TN gel, Rill Sy FE sh 1,250,000 
ME. (Gebhathuetnewennshed4sses¥tdteeniecesesecdeees 450,000 
1,700,000 
ee eee ee 12 DC-3 

rr ee ee ee 4,600,000 
TE. Sdeesastosecdabesisccséea Dt Wwsadstecttnicaeendiustheinheansdenedeunderce 2,000,000 

CT ee ae Replacements of DC-3 and New Four Engine Equip- 
ment (Includes 13 Allocated DC-4s) .......... * 26,000,000 
CE. nccttedacdencctaneabdnad 9 DC-3 (New and Replacement) .................. 1,800,000 
DE. -.d ¢abadaneuskbbuc<beesbatae Se eiddnbonanschd4adhduencasddevececcendpadieesera 6,250,000 
PEA. Sadadoucdcocinceene ves EEE «Contents vebsedushleuess0060640n bbe seeeuses ¥5< 12,700,000 
Camtimamtad .cccccccccccecccccces aD. dunceetdedenséatshbdGan dest bee cveanshisuckes 1,350,000 
Mid-Continent ..........-+.eeee- TED: cabwesecnengnatehebudsese thedaveclesaebendnas 900,000 
DER. «WSNSSO SS eonet ceeeseudeesseéd Ee” Sot evescdadscceéebcekte 00006eteccaanseceorss« 4,750,000 
MEE’ ‘axtetakdasvecedsshecwdukecet GE bithticd< ec.asndetncandedesknnhudssewacedietean 2,000,000 
$71,650,000 


* Figure includes expenditures for ground installations. 
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AAF to Set Up All-Weather 


Airline for Test Purposes 


Announcement Follows Parley 
On Navigation Control Units 


By Sypney CARTER 


TH! ARMY Air Forces last fortnight 
announced plans to launch an experi- 
all-weather airline in the im- 
mediate future employing equipment 
selected by a committee of technicians 
under Col. Ben S. Kelsey of Wright Field. 
The announcement came at the conclu- 
sion of a week long conference called by 
Maj. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Deputy Chief 
Research and Develop- 

ment, to review all air navigation and 
traffic control developments known to 
the AAF, recommend a navigation and 


system of all-weather flight at the earliest 
possible date. 


the conference were repre- 


turers, airlines and civilian organizations. 
Many Proposals Presented 
Proposals i 


The ATC proposal was for immediate 
use, and was based on actual experience 
in running an all-weather airline with 

between 


airports along controlled airways; SCS-51 
glide path and localizer for instrument 
; compass locator beacons at the 


approach 
inner and outer markers; high intensi 
runway lights, and suitable prasad 


regardless of the means used for the 
the pilot must have visual 

contact with the runway for the last 100- 
200 ft. Need for compass locator beacons 
was also declared a must. Finally ATC 
practical 


immediete action and for the direction of 
future development. A snecific program 
was suggested for an interim period of 
5-10 years comprising a basic system for 
all aviation, and an auxiliary system for 
use as and if needed. 

In introducing the ATSC program, Col. 
S. A. Mundell, chairman of the confer- 
ence, pointed out that it was based on 
three considerations as follows: 


1. Ground controllers should approve and 
supervise the flight plan, but the flight crew 
should be presented sufficient informat’on to 
allow it to carry out the flight with minimum 
control being exercised by the ground con- 
trollers. 

2. The aircrew should have information as 
to the direction to go on a desired track, 
how well they are following that track once 
they are on it, and whether there are dan- 
gerous obstacles on the flight path being flown. 

3. Where possible the system should be ca- 
pable of eliminating the human link and 
adapting itself to automatic flight. 

Two further considerations likewise 
were borne in mind: economics—the sys- 
tem must be such that it can be built 
upon with equipment in use at present 
being added to and finally discarded as 
the total system approaches completion; 
and type of flight to be satisfied—the 
private pilot, itinerant (executive and 
charter operators), scheduled air carriers, 


and the military. 

Finally, Col. Mundell pointed out, 
while the was set up with a 5- 
10 year goal, it included only elements 
which thad reached a sufficient stage of 
development to assure their availability 
within the prescribed period. For ex- 
ample, VHF rather than microwave glide 
paths, localizers and ranges are proposed. 

The specific elements suggested by 
= for the 5-10 year goal are as fol- 
lows: 


Short Range (facilities spaced at less than 
200 mi.) Navigation Primary System: VHF 
omni-range received by integrated navigation- 
communication receiver; distance measuring 
system; homing facility added to VHF or DME 
equipment; VHF communications transmitter 
(122-132 mc band) to be used with integrated 
(108-122 me plus 124.1 me distress channel) 
receiver; airborne béacon to identify aircraft 
to ground facilities; automatic air to ground 
reporting system; improved ground-air com- 
munications using visual message presentation; 
225-400 mc ground ‘transmitting and receiving 
system for use with military aircraft; and for 
off-airway navigation, an arrow band and 
normal low and medium frequency receiver 
for ADF and narrow band Consol or Sonne. 

Short Range Auziliary Navigation System: 
airborne low and medium frequency ADF; 
ground VHF D.F.; ground radar surveillance; 
additional VHF airborne receiver channels 
(122-132mc) for simplex; airborne search 
radar; navigation only ground position in- 
dicator; applicable long distance aids; direct 
reading radio altimeter; and: for off-airways, 
an off-airway computer using distance meas- 
uring equipment and omni-range information. 

Long Distance Primary Navigation System: 
narrow band and normal ADF with narrow 
band consol; standard Loran to be replaced 
by ‘direct reading or LF Loran; radio alti- 
meter and barometric altimeter for pressure 
pattern flying; and improved communication 

higher power, greater frequency flexi- 
bility, and visual message presentation. 

Long Distance Auziliary System: airborne 
search radar including navigation only ground 
position indicator; automatic indicating con- 
sol automatic flight on consol; ground HF/DF; 
and direct reading radio altimeter. 








———— 


Aviation Calendar 


Feb, 20-21—ATA airline treasurers’ 
conference, Chicago. 

Feb. 21—Sarasota Air Show, Lowe 
Field, Sarasota, Fla. 

Feb. 22-23—Joint Air Defense Con- 
ference, sponsored by Joint Alrport 
Users’ organization of NAA, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 26-28—ATA Engineering and 
Maintenance Conference, Detroit. 

March 4—SAE German Engineernig 
Evaluation Meeting, Rackham Educa- 
tional Memorial, Detroit. 

March 8-16—Southwestern Aviation 
Exposition, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

March 11-12—Joint Air Transport 
Users Conference, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

March 12-13—AIA Personal Aircraft 
Council meeting, Hotel Statler, Wash- 
ington. 

March 12-18—Second Northwest An- 
nual Air Show, Minneapolis, NAA 
sponsored. 

March 14-16—Second annual Hell- 
copter Forum, Philadelphia, sponsored 
by American Helicopter Society. 

March 25-30—Aviation Show, Munic- 
ipal Armory, Los Angeles, sponsored by 
Aviators Post No. 350, American Legion. 

April 3-5—SAE National Aeronautic 
Spring Meeting, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 

April 5-13—National Aviation Show, 
sponsored by Aviators Post No. 743, 
American Legion, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York. 

April 8-10—<Aero Medical Association 
of U. 8S. annual meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

April 12—New England Council’s 
Third Aviation Conference, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. 

April 22-24—Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., national conference on 
Women in Aviation. 

May 13-14—New York State Aviation 
Council’s semi-annual meeting, West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 

June 2-7—SAE Summer (Semi-An- 
nual) Meeting, French Lick, Ind. 

July 19-20—NAA National Conven- 
tion, Omaha, Neb. 

Aug. 22-24—SAE National West Coast 
Transportation & Maintenance Meet- 
ing, New Washington Hotel, Seattle. 

Oct. 3-5—SAE National Aeronautic 
(Pall) Meeting and Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Display, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

Oct. 14-17—National Aviation Clinic, 
Oklahoma City. 

Oct. 16-17—SAE National Transporta- 
tion & Maintenance Meeting, Hotel 
Knickerbocker, Chicago. 

Oct. 23-25—Second Annual Arizona 
Aviation Conference, Phoenix. 

Nov. 7-8—SAE National Puels & Lu- 
bricants Meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Dec. 2-4—SAE National Air Transport 
Engineering Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 

Feb. 12—IATA European traffic con- 
ference, Paris. 

March 4—North Atlantic Regional 
Conference of PICAO, Dublin, Ireland. 

April 23—PICAO route service con- 
ference on European navigation facili- 
ties, Paris. (Tentative). 

May 21—Convening of PICAO As- 
sembly, Montreal. 











Airport Approach Control Primary System: 
ground surveillance radar, VHF/DF for iden- 
tification; holding or marshalling points estab- 
lished by omni-range and distance measuring 
equipment with provisions for automatic hold- 
ing; airborne beacon to identify aircraft to 
ground radar; automatic air to ground re- 
porting system; airborne 108-122 mc navigation 
and communication receiver with horizontally 
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polarized antenna (ground antenna circularly 

larized); airborne 122-132 mec transmitter 
with vertically polarized antenna; and 225-400 
mc ground system for military use. 

Airport Approach Control Auziliary System: 
additional 122-132 mec airborne receiver with 
vertically polarized antenna; and VHF ground 
DF to be installed as required. 

Final Approach and Landing Primary Sys- 
tem: SCS-51 instrument approach system re- 
vised for phase comparison and possibly in- 
corporating glide path in navigation-com- 
munication receiver plus a warning for local- 
izer and glide path and provisions for auto- 
matic landing; communications from localizer 
circularly polarized on subcarrier to give in- 
terim emergency landing instructions with 
identification keying of station and runway; 
talk down radar (GCA) utilizing universally 
allocated VHF channe's for monitoring, emer- 
gency, and non-equipped aircraft; heading by 
VHF or distance measuring equipment; and 
replacing of 75 mc markers with distance 
indicators. 

Final Approach and Landing Auriliary Sys- 
tem: direct reading radio altimeter and auto- 
matic approach on SCS-51 instrument system. 

Emergency Rescue Primary System: VHF 
handi-talkie; three international frequencies 
—500 kc, 8280 ke and 124.2 mc; beacon to 
operate with airborne distance measuring 
equipment; 500 kc automatic alarm receiver 
and automatic transmission SOS keyer; and 
Gibson Girl transmitter on three distress 
frequencies. 

Emergency Rescue Auziliary System: 8280 
ke DF ground sets. 

The CAA proposal presented by Don 
Stewart was based on the VHF localizer 
and glide path, VHF omni-range, a dis- 
tance indicator and a collision warning 
device. In general it was comparable 
to the ATSC program but not quite so 
-~omprehensive. 


Three General Philosophies 


The manufacturers’ presentations 
ranged from individual pieces of equip- 
ment through immediately available sys- 
tems to comprehensive proposals for 
ultimate permanent systems. There were 
three general philosophies for the ulti- 
mate solution. The first as e 
by Sperry Corp. and subscribed to by 
Bendix set complete automatic flight from 
take-off to a full stop after the landing 
as the final goal. Sperry further proposed 
the philosophy of CW microwave for 
guidance and pulse techniques or radar 
for surveillance. The second philosophy, 
found in RCA’s Teleran and in Federal’s 
Navar, calls for gathering information 
required by the pilot on the ground by 
means of ground radar and presenting it 
to the pilot pictorially in the cockpit by 
means of television in the first case and 
radar relay in the second. Under this 
philosophy more of the actual control of 
the aircraft remains with the pilot, al- 
though RCA has provisions for automatic 
landing, and Federal provisions for com- 
plete automatic flight. The final philos- 
ophy calls for collecting the information 
in the aircraft by means of airborne 
radar—either IFF or search or a com- 
bination—and leaving control with the 
pilot. No complete presentation of this 
philosophy in its ultimate form was made, 
but both Hazeltine and Raytheon offered 
proposals to solve the immediate problem 
which were steps in this direction. 

Another phase of the ultimate problem 
—automatic “block traffic control—was 
presented by General Railway Signal 
Corp. and Teleregister Corp. 

While the three basic philosophies va- 
ried considerably as to the ultimate solu- 
tion, all called for the complementary 
use of ground radar such as Gilfillan’s 
GCA for surveillance and emergency use 
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Foreign Air Carrier Permit 
Granted to Swedish Airlines 


New York, Chicago Are Named 
As Alternate U. S. Terminals 


By Dantet S. Wen7z, II 


TH FIRST post-war foreign air car- 
rier permit to be granted by the 
United States on the basis of reciprocal 
privileges enjoyed by American carriers 
went last fortnight to Swedish 
Intercontinental Airlines (Svensk Inter- 
kontinental Lufttrafik A/B—S.LL.A.). 
This carrier, designated by the Swedish 
Government to operate services into the 
U. S., was issued a permit by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to conduct air trans- 
portation of persons, property and mail 
between Stockholm and the alternate 
U. S. terminals of New York and Chicago. 
The Board authorized SILA to operate 
via points in the United Kingdom, Eire, 
Iceland, Greenland, the Azores, Labrador, 
Newfoundland and Quebec, to be used 
as intermediate points at the carrier’s dis- 
cretion dependent upon operating con- 
ditions. 

The SILA permit represents the first- 
fruits of the Board’s new policy of ex- 
pediting the issuance of permits to for- 
eign airlines by cutting its legal pro- 
cedures to an absolute minimum. The 
Swedish carrier filed its application last 
Oct. 2; a hearing was held Nov. 27, and 
the Board’s decision was made Jan. 26. 
President Harry S. Truman’s signature 
approving the decision was affixed Feb. 6, 
making the permit finally effective. This 
unusually rapid handling resulted in part 
from the elimination of an examiner’s re- 
port, oral argument and other minor pro- 
cedural steps. Other foreign carriers 
seeking access to the U. S. may expect 
that their applications will be, in most 
cases, handled with similar despatch. 

The permit, said the Board, should re- 
main effective “so long as a carrier desig- 
nated by the United States, pursuant to 
the 1944 Air Transport Agreement, for 
the route between Stockholm and New 
York or Chicago, enjoys permission from 
Sweden to operate said route.” The 
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wording of the actual foreign air car- 
rier permit issued to SILA adds the 
proviso that any amendment to the 1944 
Agreement which has the effect of elimi- 
nating the Stockholm-U. S. route will also 
cancel SILA’s permit, as will the desig- 
nation of any other carrier by the Swed- 
ish Government. 

The Air Transport Agreement to which 
the Board referred was reached between 
this government and Sweden through an 
exchange of notes dated Dec, 16, 1944, 
and became effective Jan. 1, 1945. Other 
effective international air agreements be- 
tween the two countries include an Air 
Navigation Agreement dating from 1933, 
and the “Five Agreement” to 
which both Governments have adhered. 

Based on the wording of a provision of 
the 1944 Air Transport Agreement, the 
Board decided that SILA should not be 
authorized to serve both New York and 
Chicago on the same flight but might 
service both cities on alternate trips. 

The 1944 Agreement also provided that 
each contracting party might refuse to 
issue or revoke an already issued permit 
to a carrier of the other country if it 
was not satisfied that substantial owner- 
ship and effective control of the carrier 
rested in the hands of citizens of the 
country involved. At the hearing on its 
permit, SILA introduced evidence to show 
that, under the provisions of Swedish law 
and of the company’s articles of incor- 
poration, at least 70 percent of SILA’s 
shares must be held by Swedish nationals, 
firms or corporations. 

SILA’s charter operations between 
Stockholm and New York were also dis- 
cussed in the Board’s opinion. The rec- 
ord shows that between June 27 and 
Nov. 26, 1945, SILA flew some 47 charter 
trips between those points using con- 
verted Boeing B-17s. 

Under an agreement with A. B. Aero- 
transport, SILA’s operations are to be 
conducted under its own managing direc- 
tor and with its own equipment but ABA 
is to plam and operate the services, fur- 
nishing operating personne] and perform- 
ing administrative functions. 





Republic Aviation Corporation's military photo reconnaissance four- 
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Rainbow Prototype — engine plane, the XF-12, made its first public test nee Se. 7 at Farm- 
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deliveries are expected to begin in 1947. First deliveries are expected to go to Pan American Airways. 
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‘Constellation Sets Coititnorcial Speed Record 
Forty-Five Passengers, Crew of Three Ride Non-Stop Coast-to-Coast Flight 





By Eric BRAMLEY 


QE OF the most hackneyed expres- 
sions used in connection with aviation 
is that “a new era of transportation is 
about to open.” 

But, unfortunately, there isn’t a much 
better way to describe the flight of TWA’s 
Lockheed Constellation across the U. S. 
and back last fortnight. 

This airplane flew from Los Angeles to 
New York, non-stop, in seven hours 27 
minutes and 48 seconds. was no 
all-time speed record. Some P-80s and 
P-51s did it in faster time, and a B-29 
pushed across in less than 7:27:48. 

But never has an airplane with as large 
a passenger load crossed the continent 
in commercial service as fast as did the 

on Feb. 3. (On July 8, 1940 
a TWA Stratoliner made the trip in an 
elapsed time of 12 hours 22 minutes, 
flying time of 11:55.) There were 45 
passengers and a crew of seven aboard 
the Connie, and the plane, at take-off, 
had a gross weight of 89,906 lbs.—only 
94 lbs. under maximum. 

This gives some indication of what is to 
come with the early advent of four- 
engined equipment on the transconti- 
nental airlines—the opening of a new era. 
TWA, of course, has used Stratoliners, but 
they do not have the carrying capacity 
or the speed of equipment of the im- 
mediate future. We don’t mean to infer 
that there will be a great deal of seven- 
and-a-half hour non-stop transcontinen- 
tal service within the next several months. 
But there will be one-stop, maybe two- 
stop service and schedules should be cut 
considerably under what they are now— 
probably 10 hours eastbound and 11 hours 
westbound. 


We left New York with other news- 
paper, radio and magazine writers on the 
Connie at 6:42 a.m. Feb. 1, and five hours 
and six minutes later we were in Kansas 
City, beating the old DC-3 .record of 
seven hours 23 minutes. Headwinds of 
50 mph. cut the average speed on this 
leg to 225 mph. The crew was H. H. 
“Pat” Gallup, TWA’s operations manager, 
captain; J. D. Officer, acting first officer; 
W. H. Johnson, first ‘officer; Paul Henry, 
flight engineer; John Fox, flight engineer, 
and Hostesses Charlene Grinter and Mary 
McCorkle. 





Jack Frye at. the Controls 











Passengers on the Record-Breaking Constellation 


After a stop of one hour 21 minutes at 
Kansas City we flew to Los Angeles in 
five hours 43 minutes (including a trip 
over Grand Canyon and Boulder Dam). 
Total flying time, coast to coast: 10 hours 
49 minutes. Elapsed time: 12 hours 10 
minutes, beating by three minutes the 
TWA Stratoliner record of 12:13. The 
unnecessarily long stop at Kansas City 
boosted the Connie’s elapsed time. Crew 
on this leg was Busch Voights, superin- 
tendent of flying, TWA’s midwest region, 
captain; A. M. Parkinson, acting first 
officer; L. D. Riordan, first officer; Paul 
Henry, flight engineer; E. T. Greene, flight 
engineer, and Hostesses Dorraine Strole 
and Rita Crooks. 

The same crew then flew us to San 
Francisco in one hour 17 minutes, break- 
ing the DC-3 record of one hour 40 


‘minutes, and the next day took us back 


to Los Angeles in one hour 14 minutes, 
breaking the C-54E mark of one hour 
35 minutes. 

The same night, with TWA President 
Jack Frye in the pilot’s seat, we buzzed 
across the country in 7:27:48. The rest 
of the crew was Lee Flanagin, operations 
manager of TWA’s western region, first 
officer; Paul Frederickson, relief captain; 
Paul Henry, flight engineer; E. T. Greene. 
flight engineer and Misses Strole and 
Crooks. 

After the take-off from Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Jack Frye lost no 
time in getting the Connie to 15,000 ft. 
and on to the 2,474-mile Great Circle 
course for New York. Fifty-six minutes 
later we were southeast of Las Vegas, 
Nev., 262- miles from Burbank, at 15,000 
ft. (altitude in the pressurized "cabin was 
5,000) with a groundspeed of 345 mph. 
Two hours and 40 minutes after take-off 
we were near Pueblo, Col., 836 miles from 
Burbank, at 15,000, doing 320 mph. By 
7:16 a.m. CST, four hours and 17 minutes 
after take-off, 1,370 miles had been cov- 
ered, and groundspeed was 335 mph. near 
St. Joseph, Mo. Fifty-five minutes later 
we were south of Bloomington, IIl., doing 
342 mph. 
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Between Ft. Wayne, Ind., and Haysville, 
O., the tailwinds became stronger, and 
the Connie rolled along at 375 mph., its 
top speed for the trip. At 11:27 a.m. EST, 
were were over LaGuardia Field, com- 
pleting the record run. 


Appropriately, the record was broken 
on TWA’s 20th anniversary. 

Thus, between Friday morning and 
Sunday morning, we had traveled to the 
west coast, visited both Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and flown back to New 
York, covering 5,744 miles. 

Interesting statistics on the Los An- 
geles-New York flight show that average 
speed was about 330 mph. The plane left 
the west coast with 4,050 gallons of gas- 
oline, arrived with 610, burning approxi- 
mately 460 gallons per hour. (Fuel con- 
sumed on the westbound trip totaled 
3,866 gallons.) About 60% power was 
used, according to the flight engineer. 

Outside of the new record, the most 
talked-about incident of the trip was the 
sudden “bump” which the Connie hit near 
Pueblo. The east-bound trip had been 
smooth and the first two hours of the 
return flight were also very comfortable. 





Here's the TWA crew on the record cross-country 


dash of the Lockheed Constellation. Left to 

right (bottom): Fii Engineer Paul Henry; 

President-Pilot Jack i Flight Engineer Eddie 

Green. Middle: Flight Captain Paul Fredrick- 

son and Co-pilot Lee Fianagin. Top: Hostesses 
Rita P. Crooks and Dorraine Strole. 
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Suddenly, with little warning, there was 
a severe jolt, and about four writers 
poked their heads through the o 
baggage racks. Others were thrown on 
the floor. Cuts and bruises were treated 
by the hostesses. When an airplane, 
traveling at better than five miles a 
minute, hits a bump, you feel it. This 
bump was unusual in that there was little 
warning that it was coming, and no time 
to throttle back the engines and ride 
through it easily. This is a problem that 
will merit some attention with the ad- 
vent of highspeed aircraft. 

We were impressed with the Constella- 
tion. It gets off the ground fast and a 
rapid climb is not uncomfortable in a 
pressurized cabin. And improvements are 
bound to come in newer models. As we 
understand it, the Connie used in this 
record-breaking flight was originally built 
for the Army and then converted for 
commercial use. The galley, which is 
forward of the passenger cabin, is very 
noisy. Riding in the first two or three 
rows of seats in the cabin is also not 
too comfortable because of engine noise 
and vibration. However, during a trip 
through the Lockheed plant at Burbank 
we were told that this has been cor- 
rected in the new models. 

It’s going to be interesting to see how 
food service is handled on these big 
ships. The hostesses we rode with were 
very competent, but from our observa- 
tions they still had their troubles. One 
hostess remains in the galley (which, in- 
cidentally, has a grill, refrigerator and 
all the comforts of home) and prepares 
the trays while the other hostess serves 
the passengers. By the time the latter is 
serving the 41st or 42nd meal, there are 
numerous people who have finished eat- 
ing and are nursing empty trays. Even 
if the hostess picks up some of these on 
the return trip to the galley there are 
still some left over. And the simultaneous 
output of food from the galley and return 
of empty trays creates somewhat of a 
handling and traffic problem. This will 
probably need some refinement. 

We were interested in the 2,200-hp 
Wright Cyclone engines which power the 
Constellation. Several months ago we 
were in India as a war correspondent and 
spent some time with XX Bomber Com- 
mand. These same engines were in the 
B-29s and XX Bomber Command en- 
gineers told us that they had had lots of 
trouble. The trouble, however, was caused 
mostly by the way Army pilots were 
forced to use the engines—not by the 
engines themselves. 

The improved engines in the Constel- 
lation gave no trouble. There’s a dif- 
ference between Army handling and air- 
line handling. And TWA crew members 
were high in their praise of the Wright 
engine. 

The round trip to the west coast also 
rates as a masterpiece of airline public 
relations. TWA News Bureau personnel 
—Len Kimball, Hal Grayson, Tom Bell, 
Ed Boughton and others—had details 
worked out to a fine degree. Much credit 
goes to Clancy Dayhoff, a veteran in 
TWA public relations, who was present 
on the flight. His co-worker was Jim 
Winchester, of Fred Eldean Organization, 
public relations consultants. 

In a few years, when we travel non- 
stop from coast to coast on a regular 
schedule in considerably less than 10 
hours, we'll remember the flight of Feb. 
3, 1946 as the opening of this new era. 
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TWA, ALPA Move Toward 


Agreement Would Outline 
What Parties Will Accept 


TH PILOTS of TWA, represented by 
the Air Line Pilots Association, and 
company officials were working toward 
an arbitration agreement involving pilot 
pay and working conditions on four- 
engine equipment as this issue went to 
press. 

If an arbitration agreement is signed, 
an arbitration board of three or five 
members will be appointed to set up 
rates of pay for the pilots who fly the 
Dougles DC-4 and the Lockheed Con- 
stellations in both domestic and interna- 
tional operations. The award of the board 
will be final. While the award will affect 
only TWA and its pilots directly, it is 
assumed that whatever rate is fixed will 
become the yardstick for future con- 
tracts between pilots and the various air- 
lines that use or plan to use four-engine 
equipment. 

TWA officials, led by Paul Richter, vice 
President, David L. Behncke, president 
of the Air Line Pilots Association, and a 
committee of TWA pilots met in Wash- 
ington all last week with a member of 
the National Mediation Board in an at- 
tempt to reach an arbitration agreement. 
The arbitration agreement would set up 
the general outline of what both parties 
would agree to, with maximum and 
minimum pay limits prescribed by both 
parties. 

During the progress of these negotia- 
tions, the Civil Aeronautics Board ap- 
proved the Airlines Wage Policy Negoti- 
ating Committee as a bargaining agent 
for 13 airlines. Approval had been op- 
posed by ALPA whose counsel, Daniel 
C. Carmell, told CAB in a hearing re- 
cently that such action on the part of 
the Board might result in a general strike 





Executives of TACA discuss 
expansion plans for the Latin 
American line at Miami. Left to right: Brig. 
Gen. Thomas O. Hardin, executive vice presi- 
dent; Charlies L. Gallo, vice president—traffic; 
and Silas R. Richards, vice president and general 
manager. During the war, Hardin directed the 


Big Three— 


“Hump” operation. Gallo was previously 

TACA's vice president and general manager and 

previously was 10 years with TWA. Richards, 

who served in the work of airborne invasion 

and supply with the Air Forces, was before that 
@ captain with United Air Lines. 


‘Arbitration in Pilot Pay Case 


of the airline pilots. Behncke, a day be- 
fore the Board announced its decision, 
told representatives of American AvrIA- 
TION magazine that he did not think 
Board approval would result in a strike. 


However ALPA has refused to recog- 
nize the industfty committee as a bargain- 
ing agent although all members of the 
Committee, headed by Ralph S. Damon, 
president of American Airlines, were at- 
tending the sessions and participating in 
the discussions. Under Mediation Board 
procedures, set un under the Railway 
Labor Act, the airlines may appoint bar- 
gaining representatives of their own 
choice. 

In an interview granted American AviA- 
TIon representatives, Behncke blamed 
TWA officials for the delay in settling the 
new wage policy matters. He said TWA 
had refused to settle first the question of 
seniority and matters relating to the 
status of new pilots who had flown in 
TWA's Inter-Continental Division under 
war contract before going into the overall 
question of new wage contracts for flying 
four-engine equipment. 

Richter has denied this vehemently, 
claiming that TWA, in its desire to in- 
augurate its overseas service by Dec. 20, 
had been willing to make marked con- 
cessions. He charges that the delays have 
been occasioned by the dilatory tactics of 
Behncke and other ALPA officials. 

The TWA official says that his company 
conservatively lost at least $1,000,000 by 
its failure to place its international route 
in operation on the scheduled date, Dec. 
20. In addition he pointed out that this 
failure had cost this government a de- 
gree of national prestige. TWA could 
have been the first international airline 
operating into Cairo, Egypt. The delays 
in getting the pilots to operate the four- 
engine planes had enabled three other 
foreign airlines—BOAC, KLM end Air 
France to get to Cairo ahead of TWA. 

These pilots are operating today, as is 
the case with PCA and Western, on what 
Behncke terms a temporary basis. What- 
ever pay scale is finally determined upon 
as a result of current negotiations will be 
retroactive to the date of operations. 
Behncke said the pilots were flying under 
a “fly or be fired” order from their re- 
spective companies. There are some in- 
dications that the airline companies were 
planning to take drastic measures had the 
pilots failed to accept their assignments 
by a deadline date which was established 
after the pilots had failed to bid for the 
routes on which four-engine equipment 
was to be used. The pilots, it appears, 
were instructei not to bid for the new 
routes by ALPA. 

ALPA may go to the Railway Labor 
Board for a determination as to whether 
it shall be compelled to accept the Air- 
line Wage Policy Committee as a bar- 
gaining agent. Behncke states that under 
present arrangements the pilots deal di- 
rectly, through ALPA, with their own 
companies. He says the pilots desire to 
retain this relationship because the man- 
agement-employe relationships are dif- 
ferent in each company. 











Study Shows Three-Cent Fare 
Would Have Seen Profit in ‘44 


Ratio Between Revenues and 
Operating Expense Favorable 


HAT ARE the practibilities of a 

three-cent per mile passenger fare 
on the basis of present nevenues? This 
question is pointed up im an informal 
study of passenger fares compiled for 
American Aviation by William H. Roose, 
former staff member of the CAB’s econo- 
mic bureau. 

This data shows that the most significant 
trend in the history of domestic airline 
passenger fares occurred in 1944. For the 
first time, the operating ratio of passenger 
revenues per mile (86.7c) to total oper- 
ating cost per mile (84.2c) exceeded 100% 
(Note Chart I). 

During 1944, the passenger-carrying do- 
mestic airlines flew 145,340,995 revenue 
miles, which included 132,621,402 pas- 
senger miles. Total revenue was $158,- 
poole Operating expenses were $122,- 


Of further significance is the fact that 
on Chart I, the 1942 three-cent passenger 
fare would have resulted in an operating 
ratio of 92.4%, without any consideration 
for possible payload increases occasioned 
by such a fare. 

On the basis of a three-cent fare, which 
for purposes of the study was simply pro- 
jected over the actual income structure, 
passenger revenue since 1942 has been 
well above the direct or aircraft operating 
expenses. These expenses include flight 
crew salaries (excluding stewardesses and 
stewards), fuel and fuel tax expenditures, 
flight equipment maintenance and depre- 
ciation costs, and insurance on flight 
equipment. 

The study showed that aircraft oper- 
ating expenses per ton-mile appear to 
decrease commensurably as payload and 
revenue increase (Chart II). 

Chart II also indicates that the ton-mile 
operating ratio would have exceeded 
100% for 1942 and subsequent years, with 
a three-cent fare and no increase in pas- 
senger payload. Both tonnage revenue 
and expenses show a gradual cents-per- 
mile decrease with increase in payload. 
The 15-cent’ per ton-mile aircraft expense 
for 1944, for example,- represents a 50% 
reduction over similar expenses for 1940. 

Both Charts I and II show the wide 
divergence between aircraft and ground 
operating expenses. The static condition 
of per-mile aircraft expenses (Chart I) is 
an indication that maximum plane utiliza- 
tion is a most important item in overall 
cost considerations. 

Ground costs, incidentally, are now re- 
ceiving some scrutiny from the CAB in a 
joint facility study. Whether the air car- 
riers will approach the union station setup 
of the railroads is questionable, but con- 
siderable savings in ground facilities ap- 
pear to be inevitable. 

Cava shows = definite break be- 
tween cargo passenger miles. 
Cargo exceeded passenger miles by almost 
15,000,000. In 1943 the total ton-miles 
exceeded the available passenger tonnage 
capacity of available passenger equipment. 
In 1944 the available passenger ton-miles 
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barely exceeded total revenue ton miles. 

These trends could indicate that cargo 
tonnage is cutting into the higher revenue 
passenger tonnage space. But this may be 
due in part to getting military equipment 
such as C-47s converted to passenger 
transports. The additional carrying capac- 
ity was utilized for hauling cargo. 

Chart III indicates further that a three- 
cent per mile passenger fare, from a total 
tonnage standpoint, might have been in- 
opportune during the five years of 
this decade—although operating expenses 
were sufficiently low to make such a re- 
duction feasible. The war-time demand 
for passenger space at five cents a mile 
far exceeded the carrying capacity of 
equipment in many instances. 

The operation of aircraft with greater 
than 2l-passenger capacity by the airlines 
is an obvious barometer that cannot be 
overlooked when considering the possibil- 
ity of a three-cent per mile passenger 
fare. 

The study shows that as long as airline 
transports are designed for both cargo and 
passenger tonnage, a method to assure the 
carriers a normal and steady flow of sus- 
taining revenue—not a subsidy—should be 








devised. The charts indicate that this 
sustaining revenue should come from pas- 
senger receipts which amount to 70% of 
the total revenue. 

Thus sustaining revenue, the study 
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shows, should produce a net surplus ca- 
pable of balancing contingent declines and 
fluctuations in all other types of irregular 
and non-sustaining revenue payloads. 
In 1945, only one of the 16 domestic 
mger carriers had a net operating 
deficit. Ten of these carriers are now re- 
ceiving compensatory pay for air mail 








carried. Three of the six subsidy mail 
carriers are in the process of being ab- 
sorbed by larger carriers which are in the 
compensatory mail pay class. One of the 
three remaining carriers now is in the 
process of proceedings before the CAB to 
— it in the compensatory mail pay 
class. 





New Six-Place Southernaire Expected 
To Be in Production by Next April 


HE SOUTHERNAIRE Model 11, a 

mew six-place, twin-engined execu- 
tive aircraft bearing a decided resemb- 
lance to the Grumman Widgeon, on which 
it reportedly is based (Engineering Pre- 
view, American AvIATIon, Jan. 1), was 
announced last fortnight by the South- 
ern Aircraft Division of Portable Pro- 
ducts Corp., Garland, Tex. It is expected 
to be in full production by April with 
deliveries scheduled that month. 

The prototype version, powered with 
Ranger engines, was first flown on Dec. 
28, and is scheduled for a tour of major 
cities in the near future. 

The production mode] will be powered 
by two 270 hp horizontally opposed Con- 
tinental engines and will have a top speed 
of 202.5 mph at sea level, a cruising speed 
of 175.5 mph at 65% power and a cruising 
radius of 760 mi. It carries a payload 
of six people and 200 lbs. of baggage. 

The Southernaire is a high-wing mono- 





plane of all-metal construction with re- 
tractable tricycle landing gear. Design 

weight is 5,000 lbs. and weight 
empty 3,100 lbs., leaving a useful load of 
1,900 Ibs. Designed as a corporation air- 
craft, the Southernaire has a custom in- 
terior providing reclining chairs, two 
desks for last minute business, two-way 
radio, a complete instrument panel in 
the passenger compartment, thermos cara- 
fes and other office items. Complete blind 
flying equipment including altitude gyro, 
directional gyro, turn and bank indi- 
cator, sensitive altimeter, rate of climb 
indicator and clock are included as stand- 
ard equipment. The ghip is said to be 
capable of operating from 2,500-ft. grass 
fields. 

Southern Aircraft Division of Portable 
Products Corp. is the successor to South- 
ern Aircraft Corp. During the war the 
company was a major subcontractor for 
Grumman. 





The Southernaire Model I! 
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Bermuda Conference 
Reaches Agreement 
On U.S.-British Rights 


A comprehensive bilateral civil avia- 
tion agreement between the U. S. and 
Great Britain was signed Feb. 11 by 
delegates to the civil aviation conference 
at Bermuda. It grants fifth freedom traffic 
rights, unlimited frequencies, and sets 
airline fares through the International Air 
Transport Association, with government 
review. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has ap- 
proved participation of U. S. carriers in 
IATA for one year and will seek power 
from to fix rates on U. S. inter- 
national flag lines. 

Under the agreement the British re- 
ceive seven important routes and the 
U. S. gets 13. Complete details on the 
routes will be carried in American AVIA- 
tion March 1. 


Domestic Lines Boost 
Route Miles to 66,979 


U. S. domestic air carriers were operat- 
ing 66,979 route miles at the close of 
1945, the Air Transport Association re- 
ported last fortnight. During the past year 
domestic route miles were increased by 


International route miles certificated at 
the end of the year total 106,197 miles 
for U. S. flag carriers. ATA said this 
figure included pre-war routes and new 
routes over the North Atlantic. 

Principal segments of the overseas 
routes included: American Overseas Air- 
lines 9208; TWA, 20,539, and Pan Ameri- 
can (by segments): transatlantic, 28,718; 
Latin American, 18,050; Pacific, 18,297; 
Alaskan, 1579; Panagra, 9786. 

Figures for 1940 showed a total of 
57,804 international route miles divided 
among American Export, 6817; Pan Amer- 
ican, 44,583; Panagra, 6404. 

Domestic route mileage recipients were 
Delta, 1224; American, 696; Mid-Continent, 
584; Continental, 519; Eastern, 693; Col- 
onial, 715, and PCA, 46. 


Weather Bureau Officials 
To Confer on Standardization 


Dr. F. W. Reichelderfer, chief of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, and D. M. Little, 
assistant chief for technical services of 
the bureau, will attend international con- 
ferences in London Feb. 27 and at Dublin 
March 4 to discuss proposals for world- 
wide standardization of weather observa- 
tions and the adoption of detailed opera- 
tional meteorological procedures, All 
nations of the world, except Germany and 
Japan, said Reichelderfer, have been in- 
vited to attend the London meeting of 
the International Meteorological Organ- 
ization, 70-year-old association whose aim 
has been to standardize weather observa- 
tions procedures and to facilitate ex- 
change between countries of weather in- 
formation. 











Detroit Provides Example of 
How Not to Plan an Airport 


City May Soon Organize 
Metropolitan Aviation Body 


By Gerarp B. Dossen 


A FIER MORE than five years of bick- 
ering and strife during which time 
the city has earned the distinction of pos- 
sessing one of the worst commercial air- 
ports in the country, Metropolitan Detroit 
again is starting from scratch in an effort 
to obtain a commercial airport to meet 
her present and future needs. 
Detroit now may be ready to do what 
she should have done five years ago— 
set up an Avia- 
tion Authority 
with power to 
act. The Detroit 
Metropolitan Avi- 
ation ae i 
an officially c 
ited committee, 
expects soon to 


submit agree- 
ments to all gov- 
ernment units 


concerned in an 
attempt to create 
a legally consti- 
tuted body some- 
what similar to the successfully operated 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Metropolitan Avia- 
tion Authority. 

The city has spent approximately $125,- 
000 in state and local on surveys 
and court procedures and today is just 
.about where it started from back in 1939. 

Detroit today occupies a paradoxical 
position in aviation. She has succeeded 
in being named a certificated point on the 
routes of 11 airlines—four international, 
six interstate and one intra-state carrier. 
But she has fallen down badly in pro- 
viding the airport ——— - that are 
needed to handle this greatly increased 
volume of traffic. The major ra have 
served notice that they will abandon their 
operations at Detroit City Airport, located 
about seven miles from downtown De- 
troit, and move to Willow Run, situated 
some 30 miles from the city’s business 
district. 

Detroit has made many mistakes in its 
airport program, but probably the great- 
est of them was her failure to set-up an 
agency which had the ee ob authority 
to go ahead with a program best designed 
to meet the needs of the city in the air 
age of the future. 

When the Detroit City Council on Jan. 
29 refused to accept a ation of some 
700 acres of land, represented by $600,000 





Allen Dean 
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portion of Detroit's airline patrons. It 
was called the Northwest site. Its loca- 
tion was endorsed by ‘the airlines serving 
Detroit and the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce. 

Two factors stand out in the rejection 


of this site. It is difficult to assess which 
exerted the strdnger influence on the 
councilmen who cast the negative votes. 
One group on the council opposed the site 
in the hope it would eventually force 
the airlines to use the Wayne County 
Airport, located at Romulus—some 18 
=_— from downtown Detroit. Wayne 

mo = irport has been a white elephant 
tet county, now in possession of 
4,000 acres, has great plans for its ex- 
pansion. The airlines conceivably might 
move there from Willow Run if there is 
no other airport available when the pro- 
posed three year leases expire at Willow 
Run. But generally they regard Wayne 
County Airport as much more ideal for 
cargo operations. 

The other factor in the defeat of the 
Northwest site was the determined and 
intelligent opposition of a relatively small 
group of citizens living in the area. This 
group formed the Wayne-Oakland Civic 
Association Inc. and named Harry J. 
Denler vice president and executive di- 
rector. 

This organization contended the air- 
port would blight an area which would 
include such exclusive residential dis- 
tricts as Palmer Woods and Bloomfield 
Hills. In addition to contending that the 
airport would constitute a nuisance, the 
residents contended that private flying in 
the area would be a menace to sched- 
uled airline operations. 

The Wayne-Oakland Association ob- 
tained the services of George H. Tweney, 
director of the Aeronautical Engineering 
Department of the University of Detroit 
and one of two licensed aeronautical engi- 
neers in Michigan, to help fight its case. 
While most of the objectors to the North- 
west site lived outside of the confines of 
the City of Detroit and therefore could 
not vote for or against members of the 
Council, Tweney pointed out that Wayne 
County had already spent $5,000,000 on its 





This is an aerial photo of the Willow Run Airport, 


next three years. 


The airport has two sets of dual runways fo suit the prevailing winds. 


ainport and that Detroit citizens, on a 
ratio basis, had paid 80% of that amount. 
This was his method of keeping the De. 
troit Council’s attention focused on the 
constituency that vote them in or out 
of office. He further disputed the esti- 
mates of sorne of the engineers who said 
the area could be drained for $3,000,000. 
Tweney had studies made which indi- 
cated an 84 inch drain, four miles in 
length, would be required and this alone, 
without lateral connections, would cost 
$5,000,000. 

These then were some of the argu- 
ments and issues that caused the council 
to reject the site in the face of engi- 
neering studies going back as far as 1940 
which considered the Northwest area as 
the ideal location for a big commercial 
air terminal. Except for the residents 
of the area involved, the Northwest site 
appeared to have universal approval. 

Allen Dean, aviation consultant for the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, who back in 
1940 started a movement to get Detroit 
on the air map of the country, stated 
pointedly: “It is the case of 3,000 people 
blocking the best interests of 3,000,000 
citizens of the metropolitan area. It has 
set a bad precedent for Detroit and every 
city in the country. It has been a case 
of personalities and city versus county 
politics.” 

The Detroit engineering firm of Giffels 
and Vallet which has had wide experi- 
ence in airport planning was hired by 
the Detroit Board of Commerce to make 
a study of Detroit’s airport needs and it 
endorsed the Northwest site. Giffels and 
Vallet’s report showed that the $20,000,000 
terminal airport program could be amor- 
tized in 20 years. Its studies tended to 
prove that through proper location of the 
runways, surrounding areas would suffer 
little from the noise of incoming and out- 
going planes. 

Detroit’s man in the street is confused 
and disgusted but apparently not too 
much concerned. He is accustomed to 
seeing Detroit act in unorthodox ways. 
He knows Detroit needs a new airport 
and believes she will get one eventually 
but he does not know how. 

Meanwhile Detroit has revived interest 


located 30.5 miles from Detroit which has been 
selected by the airlines of Detroit as a base for their cargo and passenger operations for possibly the 


The four 


runways are 160 feet wide, the longest is 7,300 feet, the shortest 6,500 feet. Laid end to end together with 
aprons and taxi strips, they would make a concrete highway 20 feet wide and 120 miles long. The 
building in the foreground, with tower, will probably be converted into a passenger terminal. 
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in the International site at Windsor; Can- groups enter such an agreement volun- . . 
ooh located between five and six miles tarily, the Authority would be able to ODT Will Rescind Seat 
from downtown Detroit. President | condemn land, zone the area and spend cy , f 
George Edwards of the Detroit City  fublie funds ‘for airport purposes. I Limitations on Carriers 
pangs nla mapa 4 emg question may be submitted to the voters _ — of Defense Directive ontting 
ments can be worked out with Can- of the various units at the spring elec- = jor retuming servicemen 70% of 
. tion. If the voters turn down the propo- the seating capacity of east bound planes 
ada whereby the two countries can agree sition, Detroit will be ready to start all from the West Coast was scheduled to 


on the development of a Detroit-Windsor over again to solve its airport problem. be rescinded Feb. 15. 
International Airport. Mayor Edward , 8 : Since Dec, 3, airlines operating out of 
(Reconstruction Minister C. D. Howe , 5 aiilen heme ied approxi- 


Jeffries and many prominent Detroiters told a Detroit-Windsor delegation in : 

are opposed to this move but Robert M. Ottawa on Feb. 7 he saw no international — way ing — ~ ge —, 
Averill, vice president of PCA and chair- _— difficulties to prevent establishment of a how = — oe fect a ~~ 
man of the Detroit Airlines Negotiating joint Canadian-American airport on Ca- op aa — a, : 
Committee, believes the airlines serving nadian soil. Howe said he expected dis- had — ath i ies tos 1 
Detroit would favor the Windsor site if cussions would be held, probably within ener Ag pt a m country 


it could be internationalized to avoid the a month, between the Canadian and U. S. 0 . 

delays of going through customs and governments, to lay down principles to ‘or a — = parce ays the order 

immigration procedures. , govern international airports.) movements have passed the peak and be- 
wong, Be eng 0 Cag cad ? Bux) a ‘ailtininitiaieliaact cause 800 new troop sleepers have been 

porter, Sayor ceures put into service by the railroads with 400 


Windsor site as being “as dead as a can- a ann te Oo ae Awe 

celled postage stamp. As far as I am Pogue to Resign Soon, "Revocation of the order will be wel- 

concerned it’s = ———s agen : ud: her unk cnent: abdiiins <ies fem 
ill] neve indsor unless ac- Comse - : : 

fon is taken over my veto.” Successor Considered —2« sificulty in. meeting the, ir travel 


While Mayor Jeffries position on the - - - 
Northwest site was never quite clear to ean gy roe yp of Pn. gp a = restriction pose ol a 
: ; i elch Pogu the Civil Army sources, meantime, revealed tha 

nts of the site, he said he did e from eronautics Pe , - i a 


fi “hy, would fall on Board, of which he has been chairman, ; 
whey fe See site had will take place shortly. Pogue told operated by four transcontinental car- 
not been chosen. Romulus, the County President Truman some time ago that he riers to speed the movement of service 
Airport can be and will be developed wants to get out of government service personne] will be terminated by the end 


i west the ideal site, the | and agreed to remain until not later than  0f March. 
age is ana bad one if prop- April 1, 1946, to give the President time Under the schedule for gradual termi- 
erly developed.” ‘ to pick a successor. nation of operations, United Air Lines 
The mayor likewise does not see that Not waiting as long as he did to find a and | a ae their pg ine 
there is any particular need for an Avia- successor to Edward P. Warner, the pag ry 4d of Feb west ~ a 
tion Authority which would have overall President has already offered the chair- ou Af i ich, March Si. a er- 
powers to condemn land and spend public § manship to a prominent figure who has ‘*@" W%) "nish on 


funds for airport purposes. He says the agreed to give his answer in the near P 
City of Detroit, under a Supreme Court future. It is believed the man under Sell Surplus Aircraft 


ruling, cam condemn land outside its consideration would be highly acceptable A total of 176 surplus aircraft and spare 
borders and has all of the authority it to the industry. He has had no airline parts sold in overseas areas or for export 
needs to expand its airport facilities. affiliation but knows the field of trans- from the U. S. have netted $8,700,486 as 

Nevertheless Sam Dean, chairman of portation thoroughly and is experienced of Dec. 31, 1945, according to Homas B. 
the Metropolitan Aviation Planning Au- in governmental matters. McCabe, Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
thority, said last week that his group Meantime the President’s nominee for sioner. This amount includes sales from 


would submit to the City Council of De- the long-vacant Warner post, Clarence both OFLC and Reconstruction Finance 
troit and the counties of Wayne, Oakland M. Young, was expected to be confirmed Corp. stocks. In December, 84 planes and 
and McComb and the State Board of by the Senate as this issue went to press. spare parts amounting to $2,164,975 were 
Aeronautics an agreement whereby a new Pogue has not made known his plans, sold. The cumulative cost to the govern- 
Aviation Authority, under provisions of but it is generally assumed that he will ment of aircraft and parts sold by the 
state law, would be set up to take over re-enter law practice. Rumors that he OFLC is $31,029,433. Cost of surplus craft 
the development of adequate airport fa- would go with a major airline are not and accessories sold in December was 
cilities in Detroit. If these political given credence. $11,638,476. 
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* . Tentative location of the 52 consolidated HF stations (indicated by heavy black dot) as proposed 

Proposed Locations of HF Stations by Aeronautical Radio, Inc., and approved in principle by the Arinc directors is shown on these 

two maps. The map at left shows the proposed locations in relation to the major East-West routes, and the map at right the locations in respect to North- 

South routes. The consolidation program Is designed to serve all domestic aviation including feeder fines and itinerants as well as trunk airlines, and to make 

the fullest use possible of the limited number of HF frequencies available. Locations shown in the above are purely tentative and subject to change as « 
result of further studies now being undertaken. 
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Committee Recommends 
More Sod-Covered Fields 


Establishment of as many small air- 
ports as possible with the funds avail- 
able was recommended to the Civil Aero- 

Administration by the Non- 


conclusion of its recent two-day meet- 
ing in Washington. The committee sug- 
gested that preference be given to a 
greater number of small sod-covered 
landing fields, in lieu of fewer more ex- 
pensive types with paved runways, to 
meet the needs of the rural plane market. 

Giving most of its attention to per- 
sonal flying problems, the committee also 
proposed that a fine of $25 be assessed 
against a pilot who files a flight plan 
— then fails to complete it by notify- 


Arthur I. Boreman, of Des Moines, Ia., 
was re-elected committee chairman, while 
Douglas Robinson, of the 6th CAA region, 
resigned and has entered a non-aviation 
business. 


Personal Aircraft Council To Meet 


A meeting of the Personal Aircraft 
Council, Aircraft Industries Association, 
has been announced by William T. Piper, 
PAC chairman, for Mar. 12-13, at the 
Hotel Statler, Washi in 
the council roster include the addition of 
North American Aviation, Inc. to its mem- 


cil delegate. William A. Blees, v. p.- 
sales, has been named council delegate 

representing Stinson Division, Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. He succeeds 
James Welsch who recently resigned as 
Stinson sales manager. 


The Shiies ia Brief 











New Douglas Dive-Bomber— pictures here is the new Douglas 8T2D-1 Navy dive. 


bomber. 


The aircraft has a range of 1500 miles, 
from any type carrier, and its features include fuselage dive brakes. 


carries 6000 pounds of munitions. It will operate 
The plane is in production at 


Douglas Aircraft's El Segundo, Calif., plant. 





Associated Aviation Lowers 


Personal Accident Rates 


Associated Aviation Underwriters have 
announced a reduction of approximately 
30% in personal accident insurance rates 
for domestic airline passengers. Effective 
Feb. 1, insurance for passengers on cer- 
tificated U. S. airlines operated within 
the continental limits or in Canada within 
150 miles of the U. S. border, became 
available through Associated Aviation at 
an annual cost of 85c per $1,000. Group 
insurance, covering business flights only 
or both business and personal flights, is 
available at lower cost than heretofore. 


Mollison Directs Aircraft Disposal 


Brig. Gen. James A. Mollison, former 
head of the Army Air Forces in the 
Mediterranean area, has been named di- 
rector of aircraft disposal in the War 
Assets Corp. as successor to Col. Frank 
Murphy who handled the job under the 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. Gen. Mol-. 


lison began his duties Feb. 1 when 
Surplus Property Administration functions 


were taken over by the War Assets Corp. 


Change-Over To Be Gradual 


T. P. Wright, CAA Administrator, last 
fortnight assured private fliers that the 
change-over from low frequency to VHF 
radio for aircraft communications and 
signals would not be made overnight. 
Concern about the change which many 
thought would require a sudden and size- 
able investment on the part of all fliers 
is not well founded, he said, The change 
will be gradual. 


WAC to Set Fixed Prices 


Fixed prices for the purchase of liaison 
and other types of surplus aircraft by vet- 
erans and priority claimants are being set 
and will be announced shortly, according 
to War Assets Corp. In the past the craft 
have been sold on a bid basis because of a 
short supply. Under the new procedure, 
the planes will be offered for sale to vet- 
erans and other priority claimants for a 
period of 10 days o» two weeks before 
being offered for sale t» the general public. 








After devoting — bulk of attention during war years to the solution of immediate practical problems involving military air- 


High Speed Research— o25, Nacas La 


Memorial Aeronautica! Laboratory, Langley Field, Va., 


has rapidly resumed its long-range function of 


fundamental research. Navy Helldiver shown in full-scale wind tunnel on the left is representative of the 137 planes which Langley participated in developing 


between Pearl Harbor and V-J Day, while on the right an engineer is making final adjustments on a 8-29 model used in 


results beneficial in postwar transocean operations. 


prime concern to NACA scientists is the relationship 
mental data. 


experi 
between subsonic and supersonic flight, and belief is 


research is underway to compile such 


“ditching” experiments expected to yield 


fact that, with reversion to peacetime research, personal and commercial aircraft will again share in the 
scientific advances made by NACA was emphasized ty | the visit of aviation we and Alr Transport Association representatives to Langley Field on Feb. 7. 


flight speed and 


the speed of sound involved in the problem of high speed flight, and intensive 
A much more adequate understanding of compressible-flow phenomena is necessary to bridge the gap 
that once air transportation is commonly achieved in the transonic phase of 600-900 mph., i 


it will be 


easy relatively to advance to supersonic speeds of 1,000-2,000 mph. 
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---ON ALL LEADING AIRLINES 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST LUXURY AIRLINER 


Before long you will have an unforgettable travel experience ...your 
first ride in the huge new Douglas DC-6, the world’s greatest achieve- 
ment in transport aviation. Cruising at more than 300 miles per hour 
along the routes of leading airlines, it will carry you to your destina- 


tion in comfort and assurance beyond anything ever before imagined. 


OREATEST NAME IN AVIATION DOUGLAS DC-6 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combet Air Trenspert 








British Company Inaugurates 
Service to South America 


Australian Carriers Prepare 
For Transpacific Flights 


By Franx M. Hotz 


GAT BRITAIN has peammeestes 
transatlantic air services South 


lished badly-needed connections with 
North 
A series of “ 

and Buenos Aires is being pro- 


Flights are operated weekly from in- 
completed Heathrow Airport over the 
te: London-Lisbon- Bathurst-Natal- 


| 


Sl wees ic dees Dole ee 
production. 
It is believed that BSAA will be taken 





Negotiations are believed uniler way 
for purchase by the Australian Govern- 
ment of the 50 percent interest in Qantas 
Empire Airways now held by BOAC. 
This development would, in effect, make 
Qantas a Commonwealth airline. 

Australia and New Zealand hove been 


service by Qantas with Liberator aircraft 
have not materialized. 

Australian National Airways announced 
that it was willing and able to begin im- 
mediately an unsubsidized Empire air 
service between Australia and the U. S. 
using new Douglas DC-4s. The route 
proposed is Sydney-Auckland-Fiji Is- 
lands-Canton Island-Honolulu-San Fran- 
cisco. Ivan Holyman, managing director 
of ANA, stated that his company could 
operate an interim service pending final 
agreement by an Empire Pacific Air Com- 
mission on who should operate a joint 
Australia-New Zealand-British service on 
a permanent basis. The first of four 
DC-4s purchased by ANA left Los 
Angeles for Australia last week. The 
other three are scheduled to leave on 
Feb. 18, March 4, and April 6 respectively, 
with official sanction given to carry pas- 
sengers on ‘the delivery flights. 

ANA proposes a fare of 150 Australian 
pounds or $485 U. S. as the one-way fare 
between Sydney and San Francisco. The 
fare to Honolulu = set at 105 A. pounds 
or about $338. The proposed air mail 
rate is reported as .0375 pence per pound- 
mile up to 700 lbs. weekly, with a rate of 
025 pence for poundage over 700. It is 
claimed that the cost of an average air 
mail letter would be seven or eight pence 
(about 12 cents) compared with the pres- 
ent four shillings (about 75 cents). 

It has also been reported that Qantas, 
if operated under Commonwealth direc- 
tion, will compete with ANA on Pacific 
and other routes. 

In connection with the vacating by 
U. S. forces of Eagle Farm Airport near 
Brisbane it is reported that plans are 
already under way for altering the air- 
port as a base and service center for the 
government airline to operate under the 
proposed Australian Airlines Commis- 
sion. Eagle Farm, one of the best air- 
ports in Australia, had been used as a 
base for transpacific services. 





. Informati: st 
Merlin’s Successor—{rjormaiion inst 
Rolls-Royce Griffon aircraft engine, which would 
have succeeded and replaced the Merlin had 
the war continued, reveals that it is equipped 
with a three-speed supercharger, which — 
it to develop over 2,000 hp at 20,000 ft., 

2,200 hp at 15,000 ff. ‘and over 2,400 hp at 5.000 
ft. The increased weight of the = = only 
40 ibs., which is said to be from 750 Ibs. 
less than that of any equivalent e ag Weight/ 
power ratio is said to be .865 | be Jhp. The new 
engine is said to permit up to a 6,000 ft./min. 
rate of climb in properly designed aircraft. 
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Fifth Freedom Granted 


Fifth Freedom traffic privileges are 
included among the air rights granted 
in an interim reciprocal agreement 
reached between Belgium and the U. S 
which is to extend for an initial period 
of three months from Feb. 1. It is 
expected to be replaced by a forma’ 
bilateral air transport agreement. 

The temporary arrangement provides 
for a stop by Pan American Airways 
at Brussels on its U. S.-London-India 
route. Reciprocal privileges are granted 
to a Belgian airline—which could only 
be SABENA—on a route from Brussels 
to New York. 











Cuban Airline Wins 
Miami-Havana Mail, 
Outbids Pan Am 


As the result of competitive bidding, 
the Cuban airline Expreso Aereo Inter 
Americano was awarded the Cuban Gov- 
ernment’s Havana-Miami air mail con- 
tract formerly held by Pan American 
Airways, it was revealed early this month 
by the Ministry of Communications. The 
contract was awarded Feb. 1 by Sergio 
Clark, Cuban Secretary of Communica- 
tions, and is expected to become effective 
March 1. 

Carlos Maristany, Undersecretary of 
Communications and now in the U. S. as 
chief of the Cuban delegation to the North 
American Regional Radio Conference, 
stated that Expreso won the contract on 
its bid of 8.3 cents per lb. between Havana 
and Miami. The rate at which Pan 
American Airways had been operating 
the same service has been $4.00 per Ib. 
since approximately 1936, at which time 
the rate was reduced from a still higher 
figure. The new rate is about two per- 
cent of the one now in effect. Compania 
Cubana de Aviacion, a PAA subsidiary, 
submitted a bid of $1.80 per Ib. PAA 
did not submit a bid on its own behalf 
on this occasion. 

This is believed to be the first time the 
Republic of Cuba has made a change in 
the selection of a carrier for its foreign 
air mail since the inauguration of such 
service. 

Maristany stated that, as a result of 
the rate reduction, the Cuban Govern- 
ment is now considering adopting air de- 
livery of all its first class mail between 
Cuba and the U. S. The new contract 
will result in a “considerable saving,” the 
Undersecretary said, but declined to esti- 
mate an amount. Donald W. Stewart, 
executive vice president of Expreso, main- 
tains that Cuba’s savings as a result of 
the new contract will exceed $250,000 a 
year. 

It is reported that PAA through its 
subsidiary Cubana, offered to reduce the 
air mail rate to the U. S. to $1.80 per Ib. 
if Cuba would at the same time grant 
PAA exclusive rights to the carriage of 
air mail to Latin American areas. This 
arrangement would place the PAA con- 
ditional bid at a rate $1.717 higher than 
the winning bid of 8.3 cents. 

Domestic contracts were not involved 
in the recent biddings. Air mail service 
on all but one of the Cuban internal 
routes continues to be supplied by Com- 
pania Cubana de Aviacion. 
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3 RADAR ALTIMETERS by RCA 
available today in two models 


RCA, designer, perfecter, and largest producer, of radar altimeters is proud 
a to be able to offer commercially two models of this important new aid to 
flight—the RCA AVQ-6 Low-Altitude Altimeter, and the RCA AVQ-9 
High-Altitude Altimeter. 




















Proved during the war by use in every type of military aircraft, from fighters 


’ 
on ground-strafing missions to supply-laden transports over uncharted 
terrain, both the AVQ-6 and the AVQ-9 have solidly established them- 
ng, selves as “musts” for modern flying safety. 
ber 
“4, These advanced altimeters provide direct measurement of absolute altitude 
an (terrain clearance) during flight. Their basic characteristics, inherent in 
- the radar design, insure readings at all levels, independent of barometric 
rio pressure or temperature. The RCA radar altimeters are many times more 
a~ accurate than the standard radio-corrected barometric altimeter. 
ve . 
of Both the AVQ-6 and AVQ-9 provide the pilot or navigator with accurate 
as readings in feet by measuring electrically the time interval required for a 
. transmitted radar signal to travel from aircraft to earth or sea and return. 
on ° . : : 
1a Available now for commercial and private aircraft. 
an 
ig For further information write Dept. 2-B, Aviation Section, RCA, Camden, N.J. 
b. 
1€ 
or 
" MODEL AVQ-6 MODEL AVQ-9 
A —Low-Altitude Altimeter is a ruggedly constructed, —High-Altitude Altimeter is built to the same high 
if lightweight (28.4 pounds) transmitter-receiver unit, standards as all RCA Aviation products. Nominal oper- 
with a panel mounting dual-indicator meter, which ating range of the equipment is 0 to 40,000 feet, with 
m registers absolute altitude in the range of 0 to 400 feet one complete revolution of the scale for every 5,000 
n and 400 to 4,000 feet. Low battery drain is less than feet. Easy on the pay-load, installation less cable weight 
n 3 amperes at 24 volts. Warning-indicator switch and only 21.9 pounds, with total power consumption 135 
~ warning lights shown are optional. watts at 115 volts (400 to 2,400 cycles). 
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RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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U. S. Delegate Would 
Fill Vacant 21st Seat 
On PICAO Council 


At a closed Council meeting of the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization (PICAO) U. S. representa- 
tive, Gerald Brophy advocated filling the 
Council’s vacant 21st seat which the 1944 
Chicago Conference had tacitly reserved 
for the Soviet Union in case that govern- 
ment should decide to become a member. 
Brophy suggested that the matter of the 
vacancy be added to the agenda of the 
first PICAO Assembly, now scheduled to 
convene May 21 in Montreal. 

Council membership is limited to two 
years, of which one has already passed. 
And as it appears probable that before 
the end of the year PICAO will be re- 
placed by a permanent organization, it 
is mot believed that serious political im- 
plications will be attributed to filling the 
vacancy. It does confirm, however, that 
Russia is not expected to sign the Interim 
Agreement in the near future. 

A. R. McComb, chairman of the Air 
Navigation Committee, submitted a re- 
port on the agenda for regional route 
service conferences, the first of which is 
to be held March 4 in Dublin for the 
North Atlantic region. 

Council Vice-President Copes van Has- 
selt outlined some of the regulations for 
PICAO regional conferences. The most 
important feature is the rule that con- 
clusions of the conferences do not have 
an independent standing but take the 
form of recommendations to the PICAO 
Council. Van Hasselt presided at Coun- 
cil meetings during the illness of Council 
President Edward Warner. 

Among the most. important new activi- 
ties are the meetings of the Division on 
Facilitation of International Air Trans- 
port, the first standing Division to be 
organized under the Air Transport Com- 
mittee. The main purpose of the Di- 
vision is to reduce the delays and red 
tape in international air services caused 
by government regulations concerning 
customs, immigration, foreign exchange, 
taxes, passports, visas, public health, 
identification, and other matters. 

PICAO Council President Edward War- 
ner opened the initial meeting and out- 
lined three major goals: 

1. Aircraft must not be delayed an unrea- 
sonable length of time at border points; 

2. Minimum delays at origin and destination; 

3. Required paper work and other paper 
preparations for international flights to be re- 
duced to a matter of hours, not days or weeks. 

Van Hasselt, Netherlands delegate and 
chairman of the Air Transport Committee, 
also addressed the Division members, 
telling them their task is to “reduce to 
a minimum the formalities of government 
regulations at international boundaries. 

If the passengers, the freight and 
the mail carried by airplanes are subject 
to long delays at points of embarkation 
or departure, the great advantage of air 
tarffic—its speed—is lost.” 

At later meetings, the Division took up 
an agenda of 24 items, among which the 
following are listed: 
e@Unification and simplification of documents 
and forms relating to customs, public health 
examinations, immigration, etc. and possibly 
combining some of the documents required by 
different public authorities. 

@Transferring responsibility for keeping cus- 
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The turn of the year marks a milepost in mass movement of people and cargo by air. 
It presages industry-wide use of new, mammoth, more luxurious, multi-engined planes 
of tremendous capacity and range. It presents new opportunities. It finds Western Air 


Lines, on its 20th birthday, fully prepared — 


skymaster service 

New, giant, 4-engined Douglas Skymasters 
are going into service soon between 
California Coast cities. Similar accommo- 
dations will be available between Denver 
and Los Angeles within a matter of weeks. 
This new “cut-off” will open up America’s 


most spectacular airway. 


contract freight 

Western Air is now offering contract air 
freight on a nation-wide basis. Shippers, 
under contract, can now move freight by 
air to all parts of the U. S. on non- 
schedule flights. Cargo planes are being 
added to the fleet. Contract rates are the 


lowest in air transport history. 


air freight 

March 1, 1946, air freight service will be 
extended throughout Western’s system. 
Begun on a limited basis in San 
Francisco last September, air freight quick- 
ly established itself. New low rates will 
be available in 28 cities Western serves. 


$15,000,000 expansion 


A vast expansion program is under way 
that will add seats for 4000 more passen- 
gers, and calls for an investment of 
$15,000,000 in planes, ground equipment 
and facilities. At Los Angeles Airport we 
will invest $2,000,000 in terminal, main- 
tenance, and training quarters. Other 


terminals are earmarked for improvement. 


Thus, in 1946 and throughout the years ahead Western Air Lines will give unexcelled 
service that will broaden the utility of the airplane in American and international life. 


Ylellan tlanles 


PRESIDENT 
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WESTERN AIR LINES--- 


AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 
General traffic office: 510 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14 
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SAVE TIME 


MAKE MONEY 
HP y HR EGEK 


RATES CUT ees. 










Effective January Ist, 1946, Air 
Express slashed rates 13%—a 
otal reduction of 22% since 1943. 














When time means money — 
when an order is at stake, when 
delivery of materials keeps a 
plant going, when customers are 
better served—Air Express is by 
far the cheapest and most profit- 
able way to ship. 










FEE ENON Ta 8 . . ee aOR NRE ROOTES 


Specity Air Express-a Good Business Buy 





Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minu-e 


between principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost CANS NOW LHNS W CONS 68.5.4) 


Over 40 ibs. 








including special pick-up and delivery. Same-day abs. | 5 the. | 25 ths. |40 the, | Ove 0 Me 
delivery between many airport towns and cities. $1.00 | $1.00] #1.00| $123| 3.07 
102/ 1.18; 230; 348 9.21 





Rapid air-rail service to and from 23,000 off-airline 
points in the United States. Service direct by air to 
and from scores of foreign countries in planes made 
in America, operated by American personnel and 
flying the U. S. flag. 





107| 142| 384) 6.14 15.35 
748) 12.28 30.70 
145} 3.53) 17.45) 28.24 70.61 
147 | 348) 18.42) 29.47 73.68 
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GETS THERE FIRST 
Write Today for new Time and Rate Sched- 


ule on Air Express. It contains illuminating 
facts to help you solve many a shipping prob- 
lem. Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17. Or ask for 
it at any Airline or Railway Express office. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 





toms regulations from aircraft captains tp 
authorized agents. 

@Establishment of customs-free ports and free 
trade zones at international airports. 
@Uniform vaccination and inoculation re. 
quirements, standardization of quarantine sta. 
tions and quarantine handling of aircraft, 
passengers, and cargoes, and standardization 
of other public health procedures. 
@Exemption from immigration examination 
and exemption from visas for passengers in 
transit. 

@Establishing a comprehensive blanket bond 
for international airline operators. 
@Providing exchange facilities for passengers 
at international airports. 

@Simplifying proof of tax payments for out- 
bound citizens. 

eStandardizing and reducing the number of 
copies of each document required by each 
agency in each country. 

@Settling responsibility for providing space 
facilities for government officials at inter- 
national airports and payment of overtime 
for such officials. 

A revised draft of Annex K on Customs Pro- 
cedures and Manifests drawn up at the 194 
Chicago Conference has already been prepared 
and is being discussed by the Division. 


Key Officials Consider 
Removal of Barriers To 
International Travel 


Elimination of man-made hindrances to 
international air travel through simplifi- 
cation of custom, passport and health pro- 
cedures is the object of a study being 
undertaken by a newly appointed sub- 
committee of the Air Coordinating com- 
mittee. 

The new committee is headed by Wil- 
liam A. M. Burden, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce-Air, and its membership in- 
cludes key officials from several depart- 
ments of the government who are con- 
nected with the making and enforcement 
of rules and regulations affecting inter- 
national travel. The new committee is 
called the Sub-Committee on Facilitation 
of International Civil Aviation. 

This committee plans to make a de- 
tailed study of all of the various laws, 
rules and regulations which impede inter- 
national air travel so that this country 
will have a definite position to take when 
a similar committee of PICAO submits 
its report and recommendations to the 
international organization at some later 
date. 

Efforts will be made, as an example, 
to obtain a standard world-wide manifest 
for passengers and cargo. Attention will 
be given to possible amendments to exist- 
ing law which will relieve the captain of 
aircraft from the responsibility of certi- 
fying to what is aboard his plane. This 
duty might be assigned to some ground 
official in closer contact with the proc- 
essing of passengers and cargo. It has 
been pointed out by members of the com- 
mittee that when a Pan American 
plane leaves Miami for South American 
countries, it is required to carry some 
527 documents relating to cargo and 
passengers, all of which must be certified 
to by the captain of the aircraft. 

Standardization of pilot registration re- 
quirements for pilots and crews so they 
will not be required to go throw 
customs in traveling between countries 
also will be sought. 

In connection with requirements re- 
lating to health, the committee hopes to 
be able to find a method whereby a 
stendardized immunization document 
might be adopted by all countries. 
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courageously rebuilding, 





A great nation arises... 





planting, producing ... renewing its trade with all the world 
.a resurgence speeded on the wings of 


Lockheed Constellations, powered by Wright, flown by TWA. 
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TYPE 308A V.H.F. RECEIVER 


The Wilcox Electric Co. Type 308A Receiver is a tuneable super- 
heterodyne receiver for aircraft, covering the range of from 108 to 
132 Mc. It is particularly useful in aircraft applications involving 
the reception of V.H. F. radio range, control tower, or company com- 
munication signals. A degree of performance, equal in every respect 
to that obtained with communication receivers operating in the 
medium-high frequencies, is obtained by virtue of a radically new 
approach to the problem of stability and amplification in tuneable 


. H. F. receivers. 


Dimensions: One ATR Width 
and Height, 155" Deep. 


Weight: 21 pounds. 
Connections: Rear mounted plug. 
Input: 60 obm Transmission Line. 


Output: 500 ohm Dual Audio 
Output. 


Output Power: 300 Milliwatts. 


Operating Voltage: 12 or 24 
volts, D. C. 


WILCOX ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


Selectivity: Designed for 100 Ke. 
Channel Separation. 


Spurious Freq. Rejection: 60 
D. B. Below Desired Signal. 


A. V.C.: Less than 9 D.B. 
Variation from Output at 
Rated Sensitivity. 

Sensitivity: 3 Miécrovolts for 300 
Milliwatts Output. 


S/N Ratio: 4/1 in Voltage at 
Rated Sensitivity. 


Frequency Range: 108-132 Mc. 


Manufacturers of Radio Equipment 


Fourteenth and Chestnut 


Kansas City, Mo. 

















Congressional Study of 
‘Cartel-Like’ System 
Suggested by Wheeler 


A congressional study of a “cartel- 
like” system of rate fixing on imternational 
air travel was suggested by Sen. Burton 
K. Wheeler (D.. Mont.) in a letter to CAB 
Chairman L. Welch Pogue last fortnight. 

Wheeler asserted that he understood 
the British “exercise a controlling influ- 
ence” within the International Air Trans- 
port Association, whose structure the 
CAB approved at the recent Bermuda 
aviation conference as a rate-making 
body in international air traffic—all rates 
to be subject to final approval of the 
Board. 

“It seems to me,” Wheeler wrote Pogue, 
“that Congress should give very careful 
consideration to the workings of this 
cartel-like system of rate-fixing before 
any final agreement is signed by this gov- 
ernment.” 

Wheeler’s letter was prompted by a 
complaint from A. L. Reed, Dallas, Tex.. 
attorney, that there was an apparent lack 
of domestic air transportation but an ap- 
parent abundance of space for foreign 
destinations. 

Reed claimed that during a recent visit 
to Washington he attempted to secure 
space from American Airlines to Dallas, 
but was told that space would not be 
available for nearly a month. 

Reed said that he had seen American 
advertisements stating that it had service 
to London available every day. Wheeler 
said Reed checked the London service and 
found “that he could leave immediately 
for London but would have to wait nearly 
a month to fly to Dallas.” 

Wheeler asked Pogue to explain “why 
American aviation policy allows domestic 
airlines flying overseas to give prefer- 
ence to their long-haul international oper- 
ations at the expense of their domestic 
services. 

In his letter to Pogue, Wheeler as- 
serted that his interest in the matter cen- 
tered “on the auestion of competition 
versus monopoly.” 

“If the present unsatisfactory air service 
between Washington and Texas to which 
Mr. Reed refers is due to lack of com- 
petition I think it is time for the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to do something about 
hg 


Hopes for Adequate 


Legislation Dwindle 


Although Governor Earl Warren called 
for the passage of adequate aviation legis- 
lation in his cal] for the current special 
session of the California legislature, grave 
fears are expressed for its passage as a 
result of the assembly ways and means 
committee’s refusal to approve the crea- 
tion of a State Aviation Agency. 

This key bill was introduced after 
much study and work by a state aviation 
projects committee headed by Loyd 
Wright and an assembly interim com- 
mittee headed by Ernest Debs. It was 
supported by the airlines serving Cali- 
fornia, by the Aircraft Industries As~- 
sociation and other interests and went 
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Congressional News in Brief 
By Gerard B. Dobben 
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HE MEAD SUB-COMMITTEE on Aviation, headed by Sen. Hugh B. Mitchell (D., 
Wash.) expects to file its report and recommendations on problems of conversion and 
postwar policy affecting the aircraft industry sometime this month. Final drafting of 
the report was said to be awaiting on information from the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics which was being given an opportunity to answer questions regarding 
its postwar program and its relation to civil and military aviation. Some aircraft 
manufacturers, in their testimony before the Mitchell committee, appeared to doubt 
the value of NACA as a peacetime agency. 


Hearings on bills dealing with a merger of the armed services probably will not 
get underway until sometime in March according to Rep. Carter Manasco (D. Ala.) 
chairman of the House Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ment, Manasco indicated the hearings would be predicated on a bill introduced by 
Rep. Jennings Randolph (D., W. Va.) providing for the establishment of a De- 
partment of Defense, with under-secretaries for War, Navy and Air. Randolph 
first introduced such a bill in 1940. Several other bills of a similar nature are in 
Manasco’s committee. 


President Truman, in a supplemental request for $29,000,000 in funds for the State 
Department, asked Congress to grant the State Department authority to purchase from 
government surplus private aircraft for the use of air attaches with U. S. embassies in 
Europe. The Appropriations Committee, headed by Rep. Clarence Cannon (D., Mo.) 
refused the Department’s request for such an appropriation and authorization last fall. 
Peter Masefield, air attache of the British Embassy in the United States, has a twin- 
engine, cabin-type aircraft (Miles-M-20-E) assigned to him for his use in traveling 
about this country. 


The Federal Airport bill was still bogged down in a Senate-House Conference 
committee as this issue went to press. Failure to obtain a quorum of committee 
members marked attempts to get the conferees together last week. Absence from 
Washington all this week of Sen. Owen Brewster (R., Me.), a member of the 
conferees gave little hope that a meeting could be arranged before the week of 
Feb. 17. A compromise settlement on the channeling of funds issue may come out 
of the next meeting, some observers feel. 


George E. Allen, director of Aviation Corp. and Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
and White House confidante won a 11 to 6 confirmation vote at the hands of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee Feb. 8 for appointment to the Board of Directors of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. Confirmation by the Senate was predicted in Capitol 
Hill circles. Allen’s connections with some 25 business and industrial concerns and his 
influence in the White House was carefully examined by Sen. Robert Taft (R.. Ohio) 
who later voted against him. Allen denied he had used his White House standing 
to promote the inierests of any companies with which he is associated. He denied 
specifically that he had taken a part in Pan American's fight for a chosen instrument 
policy in U. S. International Air Transportation or done anything to help American 
Airlines obtain a permanent route to Mexico City. Aviation Corp. owns stock in both 
of these airlines. 


Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.)—proponent of the Pan American single company 
policy in international air transportation, told the Senate last week that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board had condoned British coercion which resulted in an American 
airline having to raise its rates for transatlantic travel. He said British pressure 
forced Pan American to increase its proposed fare from $275 to $375 causing the 
traveling public to pay $100 more than Pan Am thought necessary for a one- 
way flight across the Atlantic. He condemned CAB for certificating three car- 
riers across the North Atlantic instead of one and charged the Board and State 
Department with promoting and forcing cartels after having opposed cartels in 
their testimony before Senate committees. 


sion of the legislature because no agency 
existed to effectuate it, has been re- 
written to stand on its own feet 


through the assembly transportation com- 
mittee with a “do pass” recommendation. 
Referred to the ways and means com- 


mittee because of a $75,000 appropriation 
attached to it, it struck a snag 
opposition from the California State 
Chamber of Commerce, which has a 
policy of opposing the creation of any new 
governmental agencies or commissions, 
and a number of airport operators and 
private flyers who are suspicious of any 
state interference with flying. 

To meet this contingency the proposed 
California Uniform Airports Act, which 
the governor vetoed in the regular ses- 


The State Aviation Agency bill, in- 
nocous in its provisions and specifically 
denying any powers of safety or eco- 
nomic regulation, was designed primarily 
to have a “friend at court” at the state 
capital and to offset possibly dangerous 
legislation like the. bill introduced in the 
1945 regular session placing economic 
supervision and regulation of air com- 
merce within the state under the State 
Railroad Commission and re-introduced 


in the special session. 
29 











NASAO and CAA 


THE VAST AREA SERVED BY BRANIFF Settle Major Disputes 
Over Flight Control 


The National Association of State Avia- 

tion Officials and the Civil Aeronautics 

Administration met last fortnight, an- 

ee when the session was over that 

ey had threshed out major jurisdictional 

65.6% of the differences in federal-state control of air 
regulations. 

° | Major points of agreement were: 
Nation Ss That CAA will continue to enforce air 


worthiness regulations of aircraft, com- 
Crude Oil 







petency of airmen, operating standards, 
and air traffic rules—and with state co- 
operation, the administration of punish- 
ment for reckless flying. 

That the states will supplement CAA 
enforecement of safe flying practices with 
the power to ground fliers through court 
action. If the penalty is greater than 
30 days, it was recommended that CAA be 
advised so that the pilot’s competency 
may be examined. 

CAA agreed that the states may re- 
quire registration of aircraft and pilots, 
with some “ifs” attached. The pilot and 
registration fees must be nominal. Where 
personal property taxes exist, the regis- 
tration fee will be in full substitution for 
all state, county and municipal property 
taxes on aircraft. 

NASAO and CAA also agreed that the 
penalty for failure to register under state 
laws should be a reasonable fine or im- 
prisonment, but not grounding. 

The agencies reached no definite agree- 
ment on airports, but both sides presented 
their views on licensing and standards. 
_A CAA reaffirmed its position that it is 

Ane 17" GALVESTON the states’ function to license airports, and 
nuevo Laneace 4” PoRPUs CHA NASAO presented for consideration and 
later action a list of standards to be ap- 
plied to airports of less than Class I size 
and operated commercially, as well as 
minimum facilities that should be re- 
quired at all commercially operated air- 
ports. 

Minimum standards considered includ- 
ing landing strip lengths of 1500 feet in- 
stead of 1200 feet, glide angles of 15 to 1 
instead of 20 to 1, and wind coverage of 
60% instead of 70%. No agreement was 
29.7% of the reached on these standards, however. 

With reference to facilities a oe 

e state licensing, it was the consensus t 
Nation’s such items as adequate fuel and oil, at- 
tendance or ow of shone ps and 

4 A&E mechanic, tiedowns or hangar space, 
Industrial wind indicator, fire-fighting equipment, 


available airport maintenance and snow 





* BROWNSVILLE 





' removal equipment, telephone, water and 
Equipment restrooms, and first aid kits should be 
available. 





O'Dwyer's Proposal Opposed 


More than 750,000 persons, 
Mayor William O’Dwyer has been urged 


uring 19 ill gai Re 

d eg 46, will gain added by the Citizens Union to abandon his idea 
profit or pleasure from reg- of an airport authority to finance New 
ular use of Braniff’s daily air York City’s airports. The Union claims 

e ; age Y the Port of New York Authority is the 
service through this rich area. logical agency to develop regional airport 


facilities. The Port Authority, which ex- 
ercises jurisdiction both in New York and 


Veer. ecn. J 4 New Jersey, the Union said, might soon 
PASSEN e e e be asked to take jurisdiction over the 
GERS MAIL EXPRESS FREIGHT Newark airport and “subsequently, over 
other installations to be located in New 

Jersey.” 
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Point to Point Delivery 


by“ The Modern Magic Carpet 


ELL Helicopters will offer busi- 
ness and the public point to 
point delivery of people, merchandise 
and materials. For this versatile form 
of air transportation is a “Modern 
Magic Carpet.” Helicopters can take 
off vertically from a small space... fly 
slowly or swiftly...sideways or back- 
ward... hover over and land on prac- 
tically any spot where there is sufhi- 
cient room Br the clearance of the 
rotors. 
As a result Bell Helicopters will 





© Bell Aircraft Corporation 


PACEMAKER 


BLL Yorn 


OF AVIATION 


need no elaborate, expensive terminal 
facilities. Business and Industry will 
be able to make aerial pick ups and 
deliveries of peo ole, mail, supplies 
and merchandise od source to des- 
tination. 

Bell Aircraft is concentrating its 
engineering skill and advanced think- 
ing on designing and building heli- 
copters capable of performing many 
practical commercial, industrial and 
military operations for which the heli- 
copter is more fitted than the conven- 


i 


tional airplane or other means of 
transportation. 

Helicopters are destined to become 
a more common method of travel. 
When they do, look to Bell Aircraft 
to build helicopters which uphold the 
traditional reputation of being the 
* Pacemaker of Aviation Progress” 


*Reg. applied for U.S.and principal foreign countries 








CORPORATION 


Buffalo 5, New York 
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Northeast Reservations System Brings Savings 


Se _ 


Cuts Personnel Required 
40-60%; Speeds Handling 


A NEW rotary reservations system first 
installed several months ago today is 
saving Northeast Airlines an estimated 
$10,000 a month, and at the same time 
providing improved service to its cus- 
tomers. 


The advantages offered by the new 
system, according to George Scott, super- 
visor of passenger service, and Tom Bate- 
son, reservations manager, are well ex- 
emplified in Boston where Northeast re- 
quires only 40-60 percent as many reser- 
vations personnel on a total flights handled 
basis as do four other competing airlines. 

The key to the Northeast system is a 
round table with radial transparent parti- 
tions extending about 18 in. in from ‘the 
edge, and a three level rotary of about 
6-ft. diameter in the center. Each level 
is independently rotatable. The top level 
has a rack carrying a multipocket visible 
fe for each flight of the current day. 
Each pocket in this file represents a seat, 
and each card in a vocket a reservation. 
The bottom level is used for future flights, 
each flight being assigned a box with 
dated dividers. All reservation cards for 
one flight on one day are filed alpha- 
betically in one group, but in the same 
box as the game flight for other days. 
The middle rotary is used for filing mis- 
cellaneous information-to-be-confirmed 
and off-line reservations, and the To- and 
From-Air-Space-Control boxes. 


Each Has Keybox 


Ten reservations clerks sit around the 
rotary table. Each has a telephone key- 
box at which all incoming trunks are 
terminated—in Boston there are 7 di- 
rect lines from East Boston, 3 PBX lines 
and 8 lines from NEA’s own and other 
airlines’ ticket offices—and can pick up 
any waiting call, there being no inter- 
cepting \overator between clerk end cus- 
tomer. Each clerk also has a loose-leaf 
visual control book with charts for every 
day for the next two months. These 
charts show every trip broken down into 
sectors, and indicate the time for each 
stop; and clerks are permitted to sell up 
to two seats without further checking on 
any sector of any flight not ringed by a 
pencil mark. 

Procedure for handling a reservation 
is as follows: 

The request is telephoned in either by 
the customer, himself, the airport ticket 
counter or a city ticket counter, and the 
call is taken by whichever of the 10 
agents is free. The agent looks in the 
visual control book for the date and flicht, 
and if it is not marked by a pencil ring. 
tells the customer that he has a seat, and 
fills out a reservation card, at the same 
time making a carbon duplicate. If the 
reservation is for that day, as soon as the 
call is completed, the agent spins the top 
rotary to the proper flight and inserts the 
original card. If it is for a future date, 
she spins the bottom rotary to the file 
box for that flight and inserts the original 
card in the group for the proper date. 
The carbon is then dropped in the “To- 
Air-Space Control” box on the middle 
rotary, and one agent is charged with the 
responsibility of seeing that all such cards 
are forwarded immediately. 
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Northeast Airlines’ Rotary Reservations Table at Boston Airport 


In Air Space Control, a staff of about 
four waits at a down the length of 
which a pigeon-holed rack rolls. Each 
pigeon hole contains a clip of charts for 
a single flight, one chart for each day 
showing seats and sectors along the route. 
When the control agent receives the 
duplicate reservations card, he extracts 
the proper flight, turns to the proper date, 
and records the customer’s name on a 
seat line, drawing an arrow through the 
sectors booked. 

In the initial transaction, according to 
Bateson, the advantages of the visual 
control book are far more apparent to 
the customer than those of the rotary 
table, with the only direct effect of the 
latter being a possible slight reduction 
in telephone answering time. The table, 
however, makes it possible for the agent 
to handle all the clerical work connected 
with recording and filing the reservation 
with a minimum of effort, and later af- 
fects the customer directly when he is 
being ticketed and calls to check or 
change his reservation since all informa- 
tion is at his fineer tips. This time sav- 
ing was noted by the writer recently 
when he called to pick up an NEA ticket. 


Average Delay 5 Seconds 


Bateson estimates that the maximum 
delay resulting from two agents at op- 
posite sides of the table wanting access 
to the same box at the same time is 
only 10 sec., and that the average delay 
is only 5 sec. He stated that the 10 
agents handle over 3,000 calls a day and 
dispatch 26 flights, and adds that this is 
being done with relatively inexperienced 
personnel. 

While the above example dealt with a 
routine reservation where space was 
available, the visual control-rotary table 
svstem is able to handle other situations 
with equal dispatch. For example, if 
the requested flight is ringed with a 
pencil mark (Air Space Control notifies 
all offices throughout the system by tele- 
type as soon as 16 out of 21 or 18 out 
of 24 seats have been sold, allowing a 
5-6 seat cushion for simultaneous reser- 
vations of those sent in before notification 
has been received), the agent tells the 
customer that space will have to be con- 
firmed, files the original card in the “To 
Be Confirmed” file on the middle rotary, 
and sends through a request to Air Space 
Control. If the flight is both ringed and 
marked with an X, the agent knows that 





the cushion has been exhausted, and in- 
forms the customer that the best he can 
do is put him on the waiting list. 


Three hours before departure time, the 
multi-pocket visible file for each flight 
is removed from the top rotary and taken 
over by a flight dispatch team to whom 
any further requests for reservations must 
be referred. This team also handles 
waiting lists, notifications to passengers, 
checks on reservations which haven’t been 
picked up and the making up of pas- 
senger manifests for the aircraft crews. 
NEA still checks each passenger about 
3 hrs. before departure time, although 
admitting that with volume increasing, 
it won’t be able to continue this practice 
indefinitely. According to Bateson, this 
is done as much to protect the company 
against mistakes by inexperienced em- 
ployes as for any other reason. 


Still another feature of the Northeast 
reservations set up is its highly person- 
alized commuter and dealer service which 
is now being developed to an increasing 
degree. The commuter program was in- 
stituted Oct. 1, and a special experienced 
agent was selected and assigned to handle 
all commuter reservations originating out 
of Boston. After screening back file 
reservations cards to record all known 
commuter traffic, a master commuter file 
was arranged and a special commuter 
card designed which supplements rather 
than replaces the original reservations 
card. The regular card is filed in the 
regular manner while the master card is 
retained at the commuter desk. 


The commuter agent watches each in- 
dividual account. She calls each account 
and talks with the passenger, tells him 
his account will be handled exclusively by 
her, gives him her name, telephone num- 
ber and extension, and requests him to 
initiate any changes in his reservation 
through her. She checks each passenger’s 
entire itinerary 24 hrs. before departure 
time, communicating with other cities to 
recheck their records if return or con- 
tinuing space is involved. Each passenger 
is then called individually and reassured 
that his space is okay. The passenger is 
kept constantly uv to date on flight con- 
ditions. His reservations are renewed 
two weeks in advance of the expiration 
date, and at this time he is checked again 
to ascertain that the flights presently held 
are best suited to his purposes. There are 
many other personal services. 
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ALUSTRATED: BOEING STRATOCRUISER 


Model C-1, now in production. 
Rotating Dial Type illustrated — 
available also with Pointer Indicator. 


Thousands of hours of trouble-free service 
given by Sperry Compass on airline runs. 


@ The outstanding accuracy and de- 
pendability of the Gyrosyn Compass 
has been proved by airlines accumu- 
lating records of 2500 hours and more 
without maintenance of any kind. 
The Gyrosyn Compass gives accu- 
rate magnetic headings, requires no 
resetting and provides stable direc- 
tional indications under all flight 
conditions. The more reliable perform- 
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ance of this compass recommends 
it as a replacement for the conven- 
tional Directional Gyro—and, as such, 
it is now accepted by the CAA. 

The Gyrosyn is, in fact, a Direc- 
tional Gyro Synchronized with the 
earth’s magnetic field by means of a 
flux valve which can be mounted in 
the wing tip. The flux valve is small, 
light (1 Ib.), easy to install, and has 
no rotating parts. 

For further details, write our Aero- 
nautical Department. 


GD Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, KEW YORK DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + NEW ORLEANS + HONOLULU + CLEVELAND + SEATTLE 
GYROSCOPICS + ELECTRONICS + PADAR + AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION + SERVO-MECHANISMS 








There are three reasons why the team of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and Western Electric was able to handle big 
war jobs fast and well. 


(1) It had the men—‘an integrated organization of 
scientists, engineers and shop workers, long trained to 
work together in designing and producing complex eleo 
tronic equipment. 

(2) It had unequalled physical facilities. 

(3) Perhaps most important of all, it had a long 
established and thoroughly tested method of attack on 
new problems. 

What is this method of attack? 
In simple terms, it is this. Observe some phenomenon 
for which no explanation is known — wonder about its 
relationship to known phenomena—measure everything 
ou can—fit the data together—and find in the answer 
ow to make new and better equipment. 

In the realm of pure research, Bell Laboratories have 
carried on continuing studies in all branches of science, 
with icular emphasis on physics, chemistry and math 
ematics. Often they have set out to gain new knowledge 
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Bell Laboratories designed and Western 

Electric produced more than 1600 electronic r 

gun directors and gun data computers which and traf 
greatly increased the accuracy of anti-aircraft Electric to help 
and coast defense guns. in the air. 
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Bell Laboratories designed and Western 
Electric furnished more than 139,000 multi- 
channel FM receivers and 74,000 multi- 
channel FM transmitters for use by the 
Armored Forces and Artillery. 
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rth no immediate prospect of an application in the 
ommunications field Time after time, ag ah 
ve eventually brought about fundamental scientific 
idvances. 
Applying new discoveries 

isnew discoveries have reached the stage of application, 
Vestern Electric manufacturing engineers have always 
wrked closely with Bell Laboratories men to assure a 
il design suited to quantity production of highest 
gality equipment. 

During the war, the capabilities of this unique research- 


poduction team e ed rapidly. New techniques were 
aplored—new methods were pg tga i were 
lm, rich with possibilities for the future. 

What this means to YOU 


Ihday Bell Laboratories and Western Electric are once 
wre applying their facilities and their philosophy to the 
evelopment and production of electronic and communi- 
ations equipment for a world at peace. Depend on this 
tam for continued leadership in aviation radio and radar 
wigation equipment. 
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No. 1 IN A SERIES, featuring some of the 500 Esso Aviation Dealers throughout 25 States. 


Why do so many Penn. Airports 
wear the Esso Wings? 


“Whether it’s a 2000 hp. or a 65 hp.—there is 
no engine in the world I respect more than an 
aircraft engine. But I know that to get optimum 
performance out of any aircraft engine, you 
have to give it high quality fuels and lubricants. 


“THAT'S REASON NO. 1 why I am a dealer in 
Esso Aviation Products! 


“REASON NO. 2 is because Esso Marketers are 
on their toes—bringing me new ideas and new 
products and new sales appeals that help in- 
crease my business. Even during the war they 
supplied me with windsocks, lubrication charts, 
decals, computers, etc. I also get full, all-round 

ing and advertising support — and 


merchandising 

all the technical advice I ask for. Furthermore, 
Esso distribution points are so well located that 
my stocks are replenished quickly and often, 
and I have never had that week-end scare of 
running low on gasoline supplies. 


“REASON NO. 3 is because a whale of a lot of 
private fliers in the territory around me know 
how good Esso Aviation Products are, and use 
them regularly. And most of them realize that 
it is not to their advantage to mix products, 
especially engine oils. So when they land at my 
airport they naturally ask for Esso Aviation 
gasolines, oils, and lubricants.” 


MR. W. M. “WILEY” POST, JR. —oa famous Esso Dealer and first President of 
the Pennsylvania Aviation Trades Association—has managed the Lehigh 
Aircraft Company, which operates the Allentown-Bethlehem Airport, since 
1937. The keystones of his success have been skilled, courteous and prompt 
line service, plus modern CAA approved maintenance and overhaul shops. 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 









Behind every Esso Aviation Product stand 40 years’ 
experience and know-how. Back in 1903 Esso Marketers 
fueled the Wright Brothers first flight at Kitty Hawk, 
and during the war every fifth allied war plane 

flew on super 100 octane aviation gasoline from their 
refineries. Pilots know they can depend on Esso 
Aviation Products, and that is why Esso Aviation 
Products are sold by more than 500 airport operators 
throughout the 25 States shown on the map below. 





AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 


MR. AIRCRAFT OWNER: Why not tear off this list and put it in your map case for ready reference on future trips throughout Pennsylvania? 
Esso Aviation Products on sale at the following airports in Pennsylvania: Allent Bethlehem, Berwick, Bigler, Bloomsburg, Booths Corner, Butler, Clear- 
field, Clarion, Coatsville, Conway, Cresson, Corry, Chambersburg, Collegeville, Daleville, Doylestown, Dubois, Duncansville, Ebensburg, Evans City, Fair- 
view, Gettysburg, Gordon, Greenville, Grove City, Harrison City, Hazleton, Hershey, Honey Brook, Huntingdon, Indiana, Kearsarge, Kylertown, Lancaster, 
Langhorne, Lansdale, Lewistown, Mercer, Mt. Jewett, Myerstown, Montgomeryville, New Alexandria, New Castle, New Hanover, Norristown, Orwigsburg, 
Paxtang, Paoli, Philipsburg, Pittsburgh (Butler), Palmyra, Philadelphia (Somerton), Philadelphia (Boulevard), Pitcairn, Ridgeway, Salix, Scranton, Shamokin, 
Sunbury, Somerset, Spring City, State College, Swatara Valley, Tipton, Tunkhannock, Tyrone, Utahville, Waynesisoro, West Chester, Youngville, York. 
SEAPLANE : Aspinwall, Beaver, Kittanning, Oakmont, Philadelphia (Tacony), Pittsburgh. 
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8 California Growers Unite 


To Market Perishables by Air 


Output of Los Angeles Plant 
May Reach 60,000 Lbs. Daily 


By Frep HuNTER 


MOVING TOWARD the wide-spread 
marketing of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables by air, eight of California’s largest 
growers and shippers of perishable prod- 
ucts have organized and incorporated the 
California Cooperative Packaging Asso- 
ciation and will start immediately on the 
construction of a “pilot” processing and 
packaging plant in Los Angeles. They 
expect to have it in operation within 
six months. 

Although the new cooperative’s plan 
looks toward a general streamlined trans- 
formation in the merchandising of perish- 
ables, including those shipped by rail and 
truck as well as by air, it is the po- 
tentiality of the airborne market that 
prompted. its organization and will be in 
the forefront of its experiments. 

“We may be running ahead of the air- 
craft manufacturers and of-the air trans- 
port operators in our thinking,” said Glenn 
F. Phillips, executive vice president of 
the Association. “But we have an idea 
that by the time we find the proper 
answers to our packaging problems, the 
manufacturers and the airlines will have 
the answer to the rate problem.” 

The packaging cooperative is an out- 
growth of a series of experiments in fly- 
ing perishables from California to eastern 
markets conducted by Phillips and Ralph 
E. Myers of Salinas, Calif. They shipped 
30 plane loads, grossing 365,369 lbs. of 
fruits and vegetables, to New York, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Philadelphia and other 
eastern cities to study consumer accept- 
ance of tree and vine ripened products 
at premium prices. 

One of the first things they learned was 
that premium-priced perishables should 
be packaged. They also learned that fresh 
fruits and vegetables should be pre-cooled 
to take out field heat before they are 
shipped, that they should be refrigerated 
in transit and that transit time should be 
reduced to the minimum. 

The packaging plant which the new co- 
operative is installing in Los Angeles will 
have a capacity of 60,000 lbs. a day. The 
fruits 2nd vegetables will be pre-cooled, 
cleaned, washed and trimmed, packaged 
and kept under refrigerated conditions. 
Then the products will be tested in the 
Los Angeles market. .The next step will 
be airborne shipments. 

Box makers and other package manu- 
facturers are cooperating in the venture. 
It is significant that all of the experiments 
in this end of the enterprise are with 
lightweight materials directed toward use 
in air shipments. 

Phillips is confident the day is not far 
distant when the airlines will be trans- 
porting fresh fruits and vegetables at five 
cents a ton mile. 

“You think not?” he says. “When Ralph 
Myers and I first talked to the Douglas 
Aircraft Co. and Consolidated Vultee and 
to the airlines about transporting perish- 
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ables by air only a little over a year ago, 
no one had any idea that a practical rate 
would be possible. We got very little en- 
couragement. But we went ahead and 
made our experimental shipments anyway. 
Now two of the biggest lines, American 
and United, are down to a commodity 
rate of 15 cents a ton mile. This, please 
remember, is with standard equipment, 
not planes designed for cargo service. The 
manufacturers know now that perishables 
provide a great potential market for 
planes. You watch ‘em come out with the 
cargo planes, and then watch the carriers 
bring down their rates to meet the huge 
market that awaits them.” 


The eight companies which comprise the 
California Cooperative Packaging Association 
now ship a total of 45,000 cars of produce a 
year They are: A. Arena and Company, 
Ltd., California Vegetable Growers, D’Arrigo 
Brothers, Engebretson-Grupe Company, H. P. 
Garin Company, Growers Service Company, 
Ralph E. Myers Company. Ritz Distributing 
Company, Sanguinetti Fruit Company. Offi- 
cers of the association are: John 8S. Arena, 
president; Glenn F. Phillips, executive vice 
president; Melvin Sanguinetti, secretary; R. 
S. Thomas, treasurer. 

Until the Association’s plant can begin 
operations, individual companies in the group 
will carry on their own airborne experiments 
to supplement the work of the cooperative. 
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. Mary Helen ¥ 
Family Crew— ‘ion. newly graduated 
Northwest Airlines stewardess, and her brothers, 
Ray, left, and Ralph Render, both captains, pose 

before be- 


for NWA's publicity cameraman 


inning her duties. Still another Render, 
ances, wife of Ray, was formerly chief 
stewardess for NWA's eastern region. 





Cincinnati Air Activities 
Offers New Taxi Service 


Cincinnati Air Acitivities, located at 
Lunken Airport, has launched a new 
type of air taxi service based on a rate 
structure which offers discounts for con- 
tinued use by companies and their rep- 
resentatives. 

Discounts of 5% on one-way trips and 
10% on round trips are offered to com- 
pany customers who use the service a 
minimum of three times. In addition to 
the money saving, Cincinnati Air Activi- 
ties is advertising time savings to its 
customers. 

Charges are made for air miles flown 
only, and pilot and plane will wait for 
fares up to two hours on return trips. 
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Kentucky Intra-State Airline 
Has Good Two-Month Record 


Ninety-three Percent Of 
Schedules Are Maintained 


BLUEGRASS AIRLINES, Kentucky’s 
only intrastate scheduled air carrier, 
maintained 93% of its schedules during 
the period Oct. 22-Jan. 1, representing 57 
days of operations, accounting for 56,144 
ar gy revenue miles and 13,815 cargo 
miles, the company reports. 

Based at Bowling Green, Bluegrass 
originally began operations last March 15 
with single-engine Stinson Voyagers, then 
switched to twin-engine Cessnas last Sep- 
tember. Of three Cessnas acquired from 
military surplus, two are used in sched- 
uled operations and the third is retained 
as a spare. 

The carrier is maintaining schedules 
serving seven cities in Kentucky—Louis- 
ville, Bowling Green, Paducah, Madison- 
ville, Owensboro, Lexington, and Ashland. 
One route bridges the state, operating 
from Paducah to Ashville, via Madison- 
ville, Owensboro, Louisville and Lexing- 
‘ton. 

Bluegrass has ticket offices established 
in each of its cities, generally at the air- 
port. General offices and the maintenance 
base is situated at Bowling Green Mu- 
nicipal Airport. 

Bishop M. Stuart and sons—John E. 
and Marvin W.—of Russellville, Ky., are 
the original organizers of the company. 
H. D. Ingalls, former superintendent of 
maintenance for American Airlines and 
vice president of Northeast Airlines, 
serves as superintendent of maintenance 
and general manager. 

Seven mechanics, under the supervision 
of Taylor C. Cottrell, chief mechanic, are 
employed at the Bowling Green base. 
Pilots are Vince O’Brien, former airline 
pilot, ahd Austin Burbank, formerly an 
American Airlines pilot. Marvin’ W. and 
John E. Stuart serve as operations and 
traffic managers respectively. 

Fares published by the company show a 
basic rate of approximately 54%¢ per air- 
line mile,. with no reduction on round- 
trips. 

Bluegrass has applied to the CAB for 
four routes, which would extend its 
operations outside the-borders of Ken- 





Photos show a Bluegrass Airlines' Cessna transport on the ground at Bowling Green, 
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tucky to such points as Cincinnati, Mem- 
phis, St. Louis, and Nashville. The pro- 
posed operations would utilize five Beech- 
craft Model D18S. 

Bluegrass estimates that it would oper- 
ate 1,942,749 revenue miles annually under 
its inter-state proposals, making available 
14,490,176 seats. On two of the routes a 
yearly total of 126,412 miles would be de- 
— entirely to express, freight and 


A load factor of 60% is anticipated for 
the expanded operation, the company 
states, with the exception of the express, 
freight and mail mileage, on which a 
100% load factor is assumed. 


Canadian Group Asks 
New Terminal Design 


Principles representing a revision of 
thinking on the subject of future airport 
building design have been offered for 
consideration to Canadian aeronautical 
authorities by a Trans-Canada Air Lines 
investigating committee. 

The committee, created by TCA in 
1943, concluded that problems in Canada 
differ little from those in other countries— 
that past and present airport building de- 
sign has been out-paced by the growth 
of air transportation and the require- 
ments of larger aircraft. 

The committee’s findings and recom- 
mendations, published in TCA’s employe 
magazine, propose an airport structure 
that would embrace loading, passenger, 
mail and cargo facilities. The structure 
would incorporate a system of centralized 
dock units built around and connected 
to a general public building, and would 
ibe designed to permit vertical and hori- 
zontal ex; ion. Passengers could be 
taken directly to and from docks by lim- 
ousine. 

TCA’s committee, composed of D. R. 
MacLaren, superintendent of passenger 
service (chairman), John Schofield, chief 
architect, and D. H. Gray, supervisor of 
inspection, also gave consideration to air- 
port location, runway patterns and hangar 
and shop sites. 











Ky., (left) with Capt. 
maintenance shops (right) at Bowling Green. 
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Two New Operations 
Based at Long Beach 


Two new aviation companies have been 
organized by returning military fighter 
officers to operate at the Long Beach Mu- 
nicipal Airport. 

One is Fireball Air Express, which has 
purchased three surplus C-47’s for the 
purpose of establishing a non-schedule 
cargo line. The other is the U. S. Avia- 
tion Corporation, which will engage in a 
number of diversified aviation activities, 
including non-schedule cargo operations. 

Fireball Air Express has been organized 
by a group of Army Air Forces officers 
most of whom are still in service, but due 
for discharge soon. For the time being, 
Stanley D. Weiss, an Air Transport Com- 
mand pilot from the CBI theater, is in 
charge of operations. Fireball Air Ex- 
press has two of its C-47’s in operation 
and the third will be ready soon. It 
started operations by flying a group of 
returning sailors from Long Beach to New 
York for its first flight. 

U. S. Aviation Corporation has been 
formed by a group of Marine and Army 
officers headed by Col. Harold Brown 
soon to be discharged from the Marine 
base at El Toro. The new company in- 
tends to engage in aircraft sales and serv- 
ice, flying service, aviation finance and 
insurance, airport concessions and labora- 
tory products as well as cargo operations. 








Transport Pilots Can Take 
Physical Exams in Europe 


Airline transport pilots based in Europe 
can now obtain their six-month physical 
examinations there instead of having to 
return to the U. S., the CAA has an- 
nounced. This is a temporary arrange- 
ment, pending designation of CAA med- 
ical examiners abroad. “We have made 
temporary arrangements for the examina- 
tions to be given at Paris, London, and 
Dublin,” the announcement said. “The 
pilot merely applies for examination at 
the flight surgeon’s office of the country 
involved.” When the medical certificate 
is issued, the pilot retains the original 
and forwards a copy to the CAA in Wash- 
ington. 


Bethany Airways Buys Airport 

Bethany Airways, Inc., has purchased the 
Bethany, Conn. airport, and will operate a 
flying school from the base. Robert H. Halpin. 
president, and Ben H. Shiffrin, both war 
fliers, are owners of the corporation. 





Austin Burbank, and the carrier's 
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WHITE KNOWS TRANSPORTATION FROM THE Seen UP 





wheeled directly from the truck. 


Supplying the 


Pictured above is an Army Fairchild C-92 cargo plane with “loading- 
dock level” flooring—an important feature in modern cargo planes 
—which facilitates loading and discharging. Right: An interior view 
of the “Packet’s” cargo compartment showing the freight being 
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GROUND LINK fer Air Cargo 


THE FAST CONVEYOR BELT of air cargo... 
transportation’s newest facility . . . depends on 
motor trucks to supply the ground link. The 
elapsed time between shipper and consignee, 
rather than the flight time between airports, is 
the basis upon which air transport service must 
be judged. That is why dependable and efficient 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY : Cleveland 


motor trucks are indispensable in this service. 


Since the pioneer days of aviation White trucks 
have furnished the ground transportation so 
necessary to the industry. White is cooperating 
with aviation firms to solve problems of trans- 
portation on the ground. You can get authori- 
tative information from White—because your 
inquiry will receive the attention of men who 
are interested in aviation’s progress and who 
know “transportation from the ground up.” 






















TWA Opens Paris Service 
With Twice-Weekly Flights 


PAA Inauguration Delayed 
By Unsure French Position 


WA INAUGURATED service between 
the U. S. and France on Feb. 5, thus 
becoming the third U. S. flag carrier to 
link this country with foreign capitals. 
The inaugural flight between Washington- 
New York and Paris was made with a 
Constellation, carrying 38 passengers and 
a crew of seven. 
fr. week, one going Weshingos Her 
week, one going n-New 
Yerk-Gander Shannon-Paris on Tues- 
days, and New York-Boston-Gander- 
Shannon-Paris on Thursdays. Return 
flights leave Paris on Wednesdays for 
Washington, and for New York on Fri- 
days. Fare is $375 one-way. 

Although TWA began its U. S.-France 
service with only two flights, the French 
gevernment has granted it permission to 
make seven flights per week, with the 
increase in schedules to be at the dis- 
cretion of the carrier. 

Pan American Airways, also seeking to 
get its U. S.-France service underway, 
was having slower going with the French 
government on granting ane. 

Some observers said unsettled 
French political situation th have been 
slowing up negotiations, while others held 
to the view that Pan American’s proposal 
for a $295 one-way fare between the 
U. S. and France may not be meeting 
with French approval. These observers 
3 Dye: degeeccgn sere tegrated nl ates 

iw. 

Meantime, Pan American was continu- 
ing newspaper advertisements stating that 
it would start service to Marseilles on 
Feb. 15, The carrier also inaugurated 
service between New York and London 
with Constellations Feb. 3, claiming a rec- 
ord crossing of 12 hours, 49 minutes be- 
tween New York and Hurn airport. 

The need for continued war-time serv- 
ice between the U. S. and South Africa 
prompted the CAB to grant Pan Ameri- 
can a temporary exemption to its trans- 
atlantic certificate to permit the origina- 
tion and termination of flights at Leopold- 
ville, Belgian Congo. 


The flights will operate between New 
York and Leopoldville via Monrovia, Li- 
beria; Lisbon, Portugal, and Foynes, Eire. 
The exemption terminates March 31, 1946. 
Pan American has not operated this serv- 
ice since Aug. 1, 1945 because of equip- 
ment shortages. 
_ Pan Am also announced that it would 


Havens and Miami-Nassau by more than 
60% this month. In addition to 24 daily 
schedules between Miami and Havana, 
PAA has added 24 extra trips every Sat- 
urday and Sunday, 18 extra trips on Fri- 
days and 10 extra trips during remainder 
of the week. Flights between Miami and 
Nassau have been increased from four a 
day to eight, except Tuesday and Thurs- 
day on which there will be six daily. 

American Airlines System expanded its 
transatlantic services to provide one round 
trip each week to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Flights originate in New York and 
serve Copenhagen, Denmark, and Stock- 
holm, Sweden. Later Oslo, Norway, will 
be added to the schedule. 

Eastbound flights for Scandinavia leave 
New York on Fridays and return from 
Stockholm-Copenhagen on Sundays. DC-4 
equipment is being used. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines announced that 
it had increased its Canada-Great Britain 
service to three flights weekly with fare- 
paying passengers being carried. Pre- 
viously the service had been reserved for 
priority passengers only. 

TCA is utilizing four-engine Lancas- 
trian equipment carrying 10 passengers 
and a crew of five. Flights leave Montreal 
airport on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, with westbound departures 
scheduled from Prestwick, Scotland, on 
Wednesdays, Fridays and Sundays. Nor- 
mal flying time is 12 hours. 

TCA’s service followed announcement 
by British Overseas Airways Corp., that 
it would inaugurate daily service -be- 
tween London and Montreal “in the im- 
mediate future.” BOAC also plans serv- 
ice between London and Tokyo; England 
to Australia and New Zealand via India; 
England to India via Middle East; Eng- 
land to East and South Africa, and Eng- 
land to West Africa. 
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Advertising Budget 

TWA, including its tramsocean opera- 
tion, will spend about $600,000 in 
magazine and newspaper advertising 
this year, or about four times as much 
as the TWA domestic system spent 
prewar. In addition to large insertions 
in metropolitan dailies announcing 
the new Paris service, color pages are 
reported to be scheduled once a month 
in weekly magazines and thrice-weekly 
insertions in 60 newspapers in on-line 
cities. Kudner Agency, New York, has 
the account. 











UAL Integrates Cargo, 
Traffic and Operations 
Activities Under Crary 


United Air Lines last fortnight an- - 
nounced integration of its cargo depart- 
ment with the traffic and operations de- 
partments, effective March 1. 

The switch-over will mean that all ac- 
tivities relating to the promotion, sale, 
advertising, publicity, development of 
sales procedure and policy, administration 
and general development of mail, express 
and freight will be assigned to Harold 
Crary, vice-president-traffic. 

All functions dealing with the handling 


of cargo, including ground services and 
development of efficient methods of 
handling air cargo will be made the 


responsibility of J. A. Herlihy, vice- 
president-operations. 

Cc. P. Graddick, director of air cargo, 
will report to R. W. Ireland, vice-presi- 
dent-administration, who has been named 
to supervise the integration. It was 
understood that Graddick would become 
Ireland’s assistant. 

Paul Burbank, who has been air cargo 
development manager, probably will be 
transferred to New York in public re- 
lations, it was understood. Burbank 
would succeed Robert Ruddick, who is tc 
go to London for United’s public rela- 
tions department. 

Bulk of the cargo personnel, including 
area managers and members of the sales 
force will go into the traffic department 


under Crary and B. B. Gragg, sales 
director. 
United said the change-over would 


result in better results in the post-war 
drive for air cargo business, but the 
company pointed out its initial move in 
setting up a separate department at the 
beginning of the program had been logical] 
and justified 


Bolander Joins Delta to Handle 
Properties and State Relations 


H. R. Bolander, Jr., last fortnight 
joined Delta Air Lines to handle its 
properties and state relations. He re- 
signed his position as vice president and 
general counsel of Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines in January. 

Well-known in airline legal circles 
Bolander was the first chairman of the 
state relations committee of the Air 
Transport Association, and presently is 
acting chairman of ATA’s airport agree- 
ments committee. He joined Chicago & 
Southern as assistant general counsel ir 
1941, and subsequently was promoted 
to a vice presidency. 
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By Major Al Williams, avias, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








Dic we ever tell you how Gulf Avia- 
tion products are tested? 


It happens every time Gulf Aviation 
Gasoline and Gulfpride Oil are improved 
—which means constantly! 


Long before the new lube—or fuel— 
gets to the actual flight-test stage, it 
starts a trip through the Gulf Research 
Laboratory. When the Gulf lab engineers 
and chemists finish testing the new prod- 
uct, they can predict its performance 
with incredible accuracy. 


For they've taken it apart chemically, 
mechanically, physically, and maybe even 
spiritually! 

But, in the air, certain peculiarities 
may crop up in the effect of the engine 
upon the performance of an oil or gaso- 
line. So here’s what happens. . . 


An air test is made in one engine of 
a multi-engine plane! 

And not until then do we admit the 
new product is good enough to replace 
its predecessor in the line of Gulf Aviation 
Products! 























DEFINITION: 


The Alchlor Process, the extra refining 
step that makes Gulfpride Oil out of 
ordinary oil, is as simple as this: 

We extract from the oil chemically, the 
impurities. the weaker hydrocarbons . . . 
which if left in the oil would be extracted 
mechanically by your engine in the form 
of sludge and carbon! 





Consequently, a far greater percentage 
of the molecules in Gulfpride Oil are the 
tough, friction-resistant molecules which 
actually lubricate! 


Try Gulfpride Oil in your engine and 
verify this! 








FLUTTER’S DITTY BOX" 


After flying at 12 miles a minute, 

A test pilot sang like a linnet: 

“| used Gulf Gasoline 

And my flying machine 

Goes faster when an engine is in it!’ 


*Contributions pleaded for! 
















LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


Still no one to qualify as our first Senior 
Perch Pilot with five Little Known Facts 
About Well Known Planes. 

But here are some Perch Pilots (bottom 
rung) with one “Fact’’: 

We sent a Commission to Jimmie 
Edwards of Longview, Texas, for: 

“A B-29 with wheels down needs as 
much power to pull it through the air 
as 2 B-29's require to maintain the same 
speed with wheels retracted!"’ 

From Portland, Oregon, Joe Hardman 
writes: 

“If the P-47’s made during the war 
were put wing tip to wing tip, they 
would reach for 77 miles!”’ 


And we Commissioned J. L. Green- 


wood, of Ogden, Utah, for this ‘Fact’: 
‘*The pull on the tow rope of a three- 

place glider in straight and level flight, 

measures less than 5 pounds!”’ 





See? All it takes to get a Perch Pilot's 
commission (bottom rung), is a spicy bit 
of information along these lines. And 
with five such bits, you get a promotion 
to Senior Perch Pilot. 

Think how you'll impress the gang at 
the hangar! Mail your ‘Facts’ — with 
proof!—to the address above. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 









































Joint Ground Services 
Subject of Inquiry 
HeadedbyMcGoldrick 


The airlines last fortnight took their 
first concerted step toward determination 
of the feasibility of joint ground opera- 
tions. Primary objective would be to 
achieve economies in these operations and 
provide better service to the public. 


Joseph D. McGoldrick, former comp- 
troller of the City of New York and a 
sparkplug in the pag gy of Idlewild 
Airport, was the Air Transport 
part Newey to head up a study on joint 
ng od operations. 

ong services to be studied are those 

eet loading and unloading and hand- 

ling of passengers, baggage, mail and 

cargo; and restrooms; cleaning 

services, public address and intercom- 

re ag tions systems, information service, 

, fueling and cleaning planes, inci- 

yo ” maintenance, heating of hangars 
and allied activities. 


McGoldrick’s study will cover probably 
12 cities, with three to five these to 
be chosen for intensive study. The 12 
cities under consideration are Chicago, 
Albuquerque, Detroit, Miami, Memphis, 
Tulsa, Peoria, San Francisco, Denver, 
Kansas City, Dallas and Boston. 


McGoldrick said that while the studies 
would get underway immediately, they 
would require several months for — 
— Assisting him in the stud 

Joseph M. Cunningham, former ae 
comptroller for the City of New York, 
and Daniel Fraad, Jr., building mainte- 
™Others assisting include H 

ers u enry O. Fraad, 
L. F. Treacy, Mathew P. Kennedy, Arthur 
Thim, Lawrence J. Perrin, Seymour B. 
Many, John Bosdorf, Amos Buckley, and 
Martin Eglund. 


ATC Reduces Service 


A reduction in ATC transatlantic: service. 
permitting air transportation to the U. S. 
of only 300 passengers during February, has 
been announced by Army headquarters in 
Europe. This is in contrast to some 1,400 
persons returned home by air during January. 
Hereafter, only urgent cases will be flown. 





Tough Problem 


Paul H. Brattain, who as first 
vice president of Eastern Air Lines 
has been about as close to the fiy- 
ing business as anyone in the in- 
dustry, found himself in an unusual 
and embarrassing position recently 
when he appeared before the Mary- 
land Aviation Commission to op- 
pose the granting of a permit for a 
small airfield near his home outside 
Annapolis. If the field is built, 
Brattain’s home, which he bought 
after a long search as a haven of 
rest, fishing and boating, will be 
midway between two small airports 
and very near a seaplane base as 
well—and Brattain figures that that’s 
carrying things too far. One air- 
field, okey. But not one on each 
side. And besides, he told the com- 
mission, seaplanes will spoil the 
fishing in that particular area. 











Braniff Reorganizes 
Traffic Department 
For DC-4 Operation 


Included in the reorganization of Braniff 
Airways’ traffic department, in preparation 
for the addition of DC-4’s this spring, are 
the establishment of two new executive 
positions on the general traffic office staff, 
Paul D. Niles, sales promotion manager, 
and A. S. Aldridge, passenger service 
manager; creation of a fourth traffic divi- 
sion embracing eight cities; and enlarge- 
ment of the four division office staffs. 

Douglass Wood, AAF veteran and for- 
mer district traffic manager, has assumed 
managership of the central division. 

Also announced was the establishment 
of 31 traffic representative positions and 
the creation of a corps of flight pursers to 
supplement the hostess staff. 


AOA Files for Non-Stop 
American Overseas Airlines has filed with 
Civil Aeronautics Board notice of its inten- 
tion to operate non-stop between Shannon 


(Foynes), Sire, and Amsterdam, the Nether- 
lands. , 


Air Commuting Service 
Planned to Link NYC 
Land and Water Bases 


A plan for developing an air commuting 
service in the New York metropolitan 
area, providing a quick shuttle service 
between airports, and offering ready ac- 
cess to and from the airports and the 
business centers, was revealed by Air 
Commuting, Inc., of New York City, at 
the CAB hearing in Philadelphia on ap- 
plications in the Middle Atlantic Area 
case. 

Intrastate service is proposed by the 
company as soon as aircraft equipment is 
available and airport facilities are avail- 
able for the commutation service. 

In its “airport to airport” service, the 
company proposes to operate between the 
five largest airports in the New York 
area, providing hourly service at the start 
between Westchester and LaGuardia 
Field, and including the new municipal 
airport at Idlewild, the Bendix Airport at 
Bergen County, N. J., and Newark Airport 
in the shuttle network. In addition, an 
“airport to Manhattan” service would be 
established from each of the five airports 
to seaplane bases at Wall St., at 23rd St., 
and at 49th St. It is planned to use the 
new type Grumman Mallard amphibian 
for these flights. 

The company’s time-saving commuting 
plan would link New York City with 42 
leading communities of New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut. The introduc- 
tion of air commuting service, with 30% 
discounts allowed on monthly tickets, is 
intended to help provide metropolitan 
commuters relief from crowded trains, 
overcrowded subways and 

The Air Commuting plan was devel- 
oped by Milton N. Weir, of Great Neck, 
Long Island, president of the company, 
and Edward C. Rowe, of Hamilton, N. Y., 
who is its secretary-treasurer and gen- 
eral counsel. Sponsoring the service is a 
group of 15 industrialists and business 
men. 


Aviation Division Moves 

The Aviation Division of the Department 
of State has moved from 1712 G St., N. W.. 
to 1818 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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New Services: 


YW ESTERN AIR LINES was slated 





bility that it would be used for serv- 
ice between Los Angeles and Denver— 
Western’s newly certificated route. 
Other new services inaugurated dur- 
ing the fortnight included: 
Resumption of service into and out 
of Newark airport by seven carriers— 
TWA, United, Eastern, American, PCA, 
National and Northwest. Colonial, 
Northeast and Hudson Air Lines were 
expected to join in the service March 1. 
Newark Airport was reopened to 
commercial service Feb. 3, following 
ceremonies witnessed by 170,000 visi- 
tors. Daily flights are predicted to 


aa 


Western Air Lines Begins DC-4 Operation; Seven Carriers Resume Newark Stops 


number 125 by March 1, 150 by June 
1, and 200 by August 1. 

Continental Air Lines announced 
that it would inaugurate service over 
its new Tulsa-E] Paso route March 5. 
The route will link such intermediate 
cities as Lubbock, Wichita Falls, Hobbs, 
Carlsbad, Roswell, Big Spring and 
Midland-Odessa, Tex. 

American Airlines was scheduled to 
imaugurate DC-4 service between New 
York and Chicago with a flying time 
of four hours westbound, three hours, 
25 minutes eastbound. Two round 
trips daily were scheduled. 
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1-20-46, FLASH! UNITED BUYS FLEET OF MARTIN TWIN-ENGINED TRANSPORTS! 
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5 GREAT AIRLINES BUY THE MARTIN 2-0-2 


Since its announcement just a few months ago the Martin 2-0-2 











transport has won sizeable orders from five of the nation’s 
leading airlines. These orders from PCA, Eastern, Colonial, 

Chicago & Southern and Braniff are only a beginning. When 

five major companies study all competing designs and find the 
Martin 2-0-2 to be clearly superior, it is safe to assume that 


other airlines will arrive at the same conclusion. 


Basider of Degradable @ Aarcvaft Semce 19D 





America's travelers will have the world’s finest air transporta- 


tion when they fly via Martin 2-0-2. 






THE GLENN MARTIN COMPANY ° BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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Monro Bray 


PP ENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL Airlines 
has established a new department to 
promulgate throughout its system a civic 
program linked with its new route de- 
velopment plans. James D. Henry heads 
the mew setup as director of territorial 
development. 

In addition to Henry, four regional di- 
rectors have been named, two of them 
to serve in Washington, D. C. They are: 


Howard Kennedy of Cleveland and De- 
troit as regional liaison director in Wash- 





PCA Sets Up Territorial Development Plan 


Kennedy Black 
ington; Van Lear Black of Baltimore as 


eastern regional director in New York; 
George N. Monro III of Detroit as wes- 
tern regional director, Detroit, and Wil- 
liam J. Bray of Washington as director 
of liaison with state and federal agencies 
concerned with aviation. 

Henry said the new department is 
designated to provide his office a closer 
link with the many communities presently 
served by PCA as well as additional cities 
to come into the PCA system under its 
expansion plans. 








| Transport Notes : 





Purchase Office Building—PCA has pur- 
chased the three-story Stock Exchange 
office building in Detroit, will use it for 
reservations, ticket and local management 
office space. 

Cut Commodity Rates—Expreso Aereo 
Interamericano, S. A., has reduced air 
freight rates 40% on general commodities 
flown between Miami and Havana, Cuba. 

Establish  Offices—Swedish Airlines 
(ABA, SILA) and Danish Airlines (DDL) 
have opened executive offices at 270 Park 
Ave., and reservations and information 
offices at 630 Park Ave., New York. 

New Flying Time—A PCA DC-4 carry- 
ing 52 passengers clipped more than an 
hour off the scheduled flying time be- 
tween Chicago and Washington, D. C. 
The flight was completed in two hours, 
five minutes. 

To Fly Royalty—A TWA crew composed 
of Capt. Joseph W. Grant, Co-pilot March 
Outhwaite and Radio Operator Z. Lock- 
hart has accepted assignment to fly the 
personal DC-3 of the King of Saudi 


Arabia. 
The Eagles Fly—TWA has contracted 
with the Phil Eagles of the Na- 


tional Professional Football League for 
point-to-point air transportation during 
the 1946 season. 

Sets New Record—Hawaiian Airlines set 
a new record in 1945 by carrying 159,803 
passengers, a 44.9% increase over 
previous year. 

Restores Reduced Rates—Northwest Air- 
lines has restored reduced rates on ship- 
ments of certain commodities—fiowers, 
fish, fruits, vegetables. 

Will Need } Pilote— Trans-Canada Air 
Lines anticipates a need for 60 new cap- 
tains to handle proposed expansions of 
service  aedes the year. Twenty- five now 

are in training. 
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Majority of Danger Areas 
To be Eliminated by June 1 


All presently established danger and 
caution areas in the continental U. S. will 
be automatically rescinded on next June 
1 unless the using agencies can rejustify 
their continuation, Interdepartmental Air 
Traffic Control Board announced last fort- 


t. 

IATCB said the action was necessary 
because of the reduction in military op- 
erations since V-J Day and the necessity 
for eliminating all danger and caution 
areas which are not actively used. CAA 
estimated that 80% of the restricted areas 
would be eliminated by June 1 


Growing Firm Orders 
8-Place Equipment 


Robinson Airlines,’ based at Ithaca, N 
Y., reports a total of 346 passengers car. 
ried during January—314 on its Ithaca- 
New York service and 32 on its Ithaca- 
Buffalo run, the latter inaugurated Jan, 
22. The company reported 649 applica. 
tions for space during January. 

Since Robinson began service last April 
with what it terms is a community sery- 
ice—as opposed to a transcontinental or 
feeder service—it has carried a total 1395 
passengers, has received 2965 re- 
quests for space. 

The company, headed by C. S. Robinson, 
who previously had commuted between 
Ithaca and New York in his private plane, 
began operations with four-place, single- 
engine Fairchilds and last fall replaced 
this equipment with twin-engine Cessnas. 

Robinson said the gap between the 
number of passengers carried and applica- 
tions wal was caused by two fac- 
tors: I cient equipment and depend- 
ence thus far on contact rather than in- 
strument operations. 

He said demands for accommodations 
justify the use of still larger equipment 
and that two eight-passenger, twin-en- 
gine Beechcraft have been ordered and 
are expected to be placed on the Ithaca- 
New York run this spring. All-weather 
flying will be done with this equipment. 

Robinson lists itself as a non-scheduled 
carrier, operating non-stop between 
Ithaca and New York and Buffalo. Teter- 
boro (N. J.) Air Terminal is the New 
York operations base, and the carrier has 
a reservations office at the municipal air- 
port in Buffalo. 


Dr. Fuller Leaves CAA Post 

Resignation of Dr. Edgar Fuller, acting 
chief of the aviation education division, was 
announced by T. P. Wright, administrator 
of civil aeronautics. Fuller, who joined CAA 
in 1942, will become state commissioner of 
education for How Hampshire. 


United Establishes idsinian' s Division 


NITED AIR Lines has established a 

women’s division of its traffic depart- 
ment to work closely with women’s social 
organizations and with women’s divisions 
of department stores and other business 
concerns, pointing out the advantages of 
eir travel. 


Nemed to staff the new division were 


Olson Bigelow 





-American Aviation 


Ruth Haviland, in charge at New York; 
Helen Olson at Chicago, Dorothy Bose at 
Los Angeles and Carol Bigelow at San 
Francisco. 

B. B. Gragg, United’s director of traffic 
and sales, said other representatives will 
be named soon. The four women named 


have been associated with United im sales 


and service capacities for several years. 





Bose Haviland 
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PLETE FLEET OVERHAUL 
Our Dolics,..PRECAUTION... PRECISION. . SAFETY 








We have operated “on merit alone” as an approved C. A. A. Repair Station (No. 75) since 
1929, on our own Grand Central Air Terminal. Right now we believe we have the finest service 
and overhaul facilities in the United States. This includes service on every type of airplane and 
engine — storage space — gas and oil service — complete line of parts and accessories — 


inspection — maintenance —reconversion for airlines, Army, Navy and 
private owners. @ Firestone Distributor, authorized and approved Douglas 
Conversion Center and California Ercoupe Distributor. e We are in the 
fortunate position of having a large group of highly skilled personnel, 
many with 10 to 28 years’ experience in Aviation. Many of these men 
have been with this company more than 10 years. 


WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE - THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR IT 


For quality workmanship on airplanes — the best at reasonable cost — with 
guaranteed satisfaction — telephone, write or wire: 


CALIFORNIA ERCOUPE pistrisutor 


GRAND <€NTRAL AIRPORT <O. 


AUTHORIZED SALES AND SERVICE FOR AIRPLANES AND ENGINES 
MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY, President and General Manager 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE (LOS ANGELES CO.) CALIFGRA 
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Right on the nose of 
the NEW Piper Cruiser 


Sensenich propellers have been 
standard equipment on Piper-built 
planes for years—so their selection 
for the new post-war Piper Cruiser 
is no surprise. It merely proves 


again that the designers and engi- 
neers—the men who know pro- 
pellers best—know who make 
them best! So swing a Sensenich 
and be sure! 











ENGINEERS 
Work in California! 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 


Is designing aircraft of the future and 
needs experienced: 


ENGINEERING DESIGNERS 
and DRAFTSMEN 
AERODYNAMICISTS 
STRESS ANALYSTS 


Biggest research and development pro- 
jects in company’s history offer good 
pay, fascinating work and opportunity 
for_the future. 


Write E. R. Carter, Engineering Dept., 
5601 Imperial Highway, Inglewood, Calif 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 
Sets the Pace 
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WE HAD a lot of fun last fortnight, riding coast 3 onus on TWA’s Constellation 
which broke the west-to-east comme record by flying from Los Angeles to 
New York in seven hours 27 minutes and 48 seconds . . . We've done quite a bit of 
flying, but it’s still a thrill to break a record . . . It’s quite different to go up front 
in a Constellation and see an airline president flying it . . TWA President Jack 
Frye stayed hm during the entire trip, and we’ll bet he snf@ked up a box 
- cigars . . . His landing at LaGuardia Field was one of the smoothest we've ever 

that’s a lot of airplane to put down smoothly . . . We imagine that 
Tack got quite a kick out of breaking the record—20 years to the day after he, Paul 


the trip we ceturned to, Washington by trein rol Rel ee ee a 
as seven and a half hours, which is more time than it took to ride from iy Ange 
to New York in the Connie—and it wasn’t as comfortable, either . i nice Suid 
the record for the fastest transcontinental poker game . . . You'd eR.. poh ye 
someone would raise over Colorado and you'd call over Kansas . . . Our thanks to 
two very nice hostesses, Dorraine Strole and Rita Crooks, for a very nice trip . 


During the Constellation trip we took time to wander around the airport term- 
inal buildings at San Francisco and Los Angeles . . . And it sure looks like 
some enlargement is in order . . . In San Francisco’s terminal no more than 
35 or 40 people can find seats at the same time . . . And Lockheed Air Terminal 
at Burbank is always busy, with very inadequate seating capacity . . . At mid- 
night Saturday this terminal was so jammed that you had to muscle your way 
through the mob .. . Well, when a lot of airlines start using four-engined 
equipment, what happens when a couple of DC-4 or Constellation schedules get 
delayed, leaving several score passengers milling around the terminal? ... 
Better keep your suitcases, folks, or you won’t have a place to sit . .. This 
problem could stand some immediate attention . . . . 


We have before us an advertisement from the New York Times of Feb. 1, placed 
by a store known as Saks-34th . . . The theme of ‘the ad is that sportswear leaves the 
Pacific coast on United Air Lines today and is on sale tomorrow in New York ... 
The ad, which is single-column, shows a United Mainliner in flight . . . Ordinarily, 
this is very good publicity, but in this case the Mainliner, instead of being in level 
flight, is almost directly into the ground . . . You couldn’t fit the plane into 
a single-column ad if it was in level flight . . . We can’t believe that having the plane 
in a nosedive was intentional, but both the advertiser and the newspaper ought to 
check more carefully, because they’re certainly not doing the airline any good . . . 


An American Airlines captain has taken the time to write us a letter... 
He read the piece in this column about the stewardess on Eastern Air Lines’ 
Trip 80, St. Louis-Washington, and about how hard they have to work . . 
We told how these gals have to serve about 40 meals, take care of sick passen- 
gers, etc. . . . This AA captain, who doesn’t give his name (he’s from Berea, 
Ohio, if that will help) says: “We suggest you ride AAL Flight 81 from CV to 
PS (Cleveland-Memphis) some morning and really watch a stewardess operate. 
The schedule reads like this: 15 minutes to AX (Akron); punches tickets, serves 
21 people and two pilots in 30 minutes to CO (Columbus); 25 minutes to DY 
(Dayton); 20 minutes to CC (Cincinnati); 35 minutes to LV (Louisville); one 
hour to NA (Nashville); serves lunch to 21 people and two pilots in an hour 
and 15 minutes to PS. Usually the entire flight is between 2,500 to 4,000 ft. 
which makes for sick passengers and rough air. One gal is so fast she was up 
front to have a look at her home town 15 minutes after take-off from CV. She 
didn’t ring a bell and say ‘come and get it’ either, because we know for sure 
that 20 people were comfortably eating with trays on their laps. We have three 
round trips a day CV-PS on which a similar amount of milk is delivered. We 
sorta wanted to put in a plug for our gals here in CV, and no offense to Eastern’s 
Trip 80 stewardess” . . . We thank you, captain . . . Sounds like the little girl 
had a busy day . . . By tht way, what rest home do you put your stewardesses 
in at PS?... 


i rt eds Dee Sie Boe, Sat Saeed Die Linen Seine Sat Se eve . . . Se 
Carl Murray of the Los Angeles traffic department called a woman passenger to 
inform her of of her removal from a flight because of the ODT ruling, she sounded 
puzzled . . . So Murray said: “Of course, you've heard about ODT?” . . lied 
the passenger, “Certainly, I use it all the time to spray my clothes closets, but I 
don’t see what it has to do with airline space” . . . Well, we said we didn’t vouch 
for this . . . 


Erxtc BRAMLEY. 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE NEW 


“TWELVE” 


An unusual, 12-foot, stable, sturdy 
adjustable workstand joins the 
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hydraulic action puts platform in 
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Choice of air wheels, casters or 
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3123 San Fernande Road « Los Angeles 41, Californie « Telephone 


“SCIENTIFICALLY 
SIMPLE“ 
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Patent No. 23462170 











Edwards Murphy Goodsole 


Executive 


C. H. Kibbee, formerly a lieutenant in the Naval 
Reserve, has been appointed assistant treasurer of 
American Airlines System. 

R. Ferguson, vice president-engineering ot 
Northwest Airlines, has been appointed to the 
committee on operating problems of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Lt. Col. Thomas M. Murphy has returned to 
Western Air Lines as assistant to President William 
A. Coulter. He was assigned to ATC during the 
wer. 

W. Kemper Jacks is serving as manager of TWA's 
Intercontinental Division, succeeding Frank E. 
who has transferred to the International Division. 


Traffic 


Howard H. Adams, former public relatio: - officer 
for ATSC with the rank of lieutenant colonel, has 
joined TWA as western regional traffic manager. 

Major Thomas L. Morton, a member of American 
Airlines System agency staff from 1940 to 1942 until 
he joined the Army, has returned to the company to 
resume his work in the agency department. 

Miss Emily Youmans, chief clerk of Pennsylvania 
Centrai Airlines’ traffic department, has been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant manager of the 
passenger relations department. 

Curtis C. Potter, Marine Corps veteran, has been 
appointed manager of American Airlines System's 
offices and sales in Rochester, replacing John C. 
Freeman, who will assume a position with the com- 
pany in Washington. 

. D. "Don" ill formerly with the Chaddick 
System, Horton Motor Lines, Associated Transport, 
and other transportation concerns, has joined 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines as assistant cargo 
traffic manager, succeeding W. C. Burks, resigned. 

Allen E. Towne has returned to United Air Lines 
from three years of AAF service and has been as- 
signed as district traffic and sales manager at Des 
Moines, fa. 








Harvey L. Williams, 
New Executive—weil known in the 
industry as former chairman of the Connecticut 
Aeronautical Commission and as 
bad chairman of the New England Aviation 


F has been elected executive vice 
president of 5 ae and Southern Air Lines, 
@ newly c position. Williams was instru- 
mental in pm @ war program which put 
many manufacturers, previously had no 
connection with the Industry, Into the "production 





James L. Edwards has been named district traffic 
manager for TWA at Newark, N. J. 

A. H. (Jim) Gray has returned to the traffic 
department of Trans-Canada Air Lines at New York, 
after serving with the ATC. 

George T. Cussen has been named general traffic 
manager for TACA Airways for the U. S. and 


Caribbean regions. He will be based at Miami. 

Woodrow Yamini has been appointed city traffic 
manager of Delta Air Lines’ Shreveport, La., station. 
William G. Swindell has been assigned to Delta's 
Jacksonville office as traffic representative in charge 
and John S. Raper has been promoted to traffic rep- 
resentative in charge of the Knoxville office. 

A. A. Ziegler has been appointed travel agency 
representative for United Air Lines in Washington. 

W. H. Fobes, Jr., has been promoted to special 
assistant to R. O. Bullwinkel, vice president-traffic 
of Northwest Airlines. 

Lt. Col. L. S. Reid has been named district 
traffic manager for Northwest Airlines at Chicago. 

L. L. “Lanny'’ Minor of Memphis has been pro- 
moted to succeed Fred Dabolt, resigned, as city 
sales manager for Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
at Little Rock, Ark. 

Dave Robertson has become assistant to D. F. 
Magarrell, vice president of United Air Lines’ pas- 
senger service, succeeding S$. S$. Grubb, resigned. 
Ken Parratt succeeds Robertson at New York as 
manager of passenger service. 

Howard H. Adams has been appointed western 
— traffic manager for TWA. 

obert Frix has been promoted to general traffic 
manager of Hawaiian Airlines. 





Sullivan 


Potter Daines 


Maj. Robert H. Oppelt, who has returned to PCA 
from military service, has been appointed field 
supervisor of sales of PCA's general offices in 
Washington. Lt. Col. George W. Knight, Jr., suc- 
ceeds Oppelt as Washington manager of telephone 
and counter sales. 

Arch P. Werner of Kansas City has been named 
district traffic manager at New York for TACA Air- 
ways Agency, Inc. 


Operations 

Marshall H. Jones, recently discharged from the 
Navy as a lieutenant, has been named assistant to 
R. L. Anderson, Chicago & Southern Air Lines’ super- 
intendent of engineering. 

Carl Swanson, formerly Northwest Airlines’ head 
of communications, has become manager of en- 
gineering 

David L. Grubb has been appointed superintendent 
of communications of Hawaiian Airlines, succeeding 
Otis Hill, resigned. 

Capt. J. T. Rinker has been appointed system 
chief pilot for PCA. Capt. Harry L. Smith has 
been named chief pilot, PCA's eastern region. 


TWA Employes Land in Manila 
For Duty With Philippine Line 
L. C. Cole, station manager for TWA 
at Lockheed Air Terminal, has arrived in 
Manila where he will be supervisor of 
the terminal for Philippine Airlines, in 
which TWA recently acquired 29 per cent 
of the stock. Three other TWA em- 
ployes from Los Angeles also have re- 
ported in Manila. They are: Frank How- 
ell, TWA interline and agency manager, 
who will be traffic manager of Philippine 
Airlines; Elaine Smith, who will be super- 
intendent of hostesses, and Ruby Williams, 
former chief ticket agent, who will be 
secretary to Arthur Stewart, who went to 
Philippine Airlines as vice president. 








of aircraft parts and accesso 
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Adams 


Barkes 


Blanchar 


Timothy J. O'Shea, formerly chief station agent 
f Delta Air Lines at Birmingham, has been ap 
pointed station manager at Tyler, Tex. 

John Sullivan has returned to Braniff Airways fror 
AAF to assume the newly created position 


Jivision supervisor of stations for the southwest 
region. 

Barry Daines, former general foreman of North 
west Airlines’ bomber modification center at St 


Paul airport, has been named station manager at 
the Twin Cities airport succeeding M. E. Anderson 
who will be assigned to another position with the 
company. 


Miscellaneous 


Quentin Roosevelt, son of the late Brig. Gen 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., has joined Pan American 
Airways System as a member of the staff of Harold 
M. Bixby, vice president. 

William H. Wooten, former director of pu 
relations for Consolidated Vultee's Louisville divis 





on, 
has been appointed rnanager of Eastern Air Lines 
news bureau ml the southern region with ad 
quarters in Miami 
Carroll H. Stencher has been elected comptroller 
of United Air Lines and Curtis Barkes has been ap- 
pointed director of property in an expansion of the 
finance department. The department, headed by 
J. W. Newey as vice president—finance, hereafter 
“ be known as the finance and property part 





Miss Mary A. Kelly has been promoted by oi 
east Ajilines from chief stewardess to the posit 
of supervisor of stewardesses, succeeding Miss Lillian 


R. Fletcher who was tansferred to the public rela 
tions department. Miss Barbara Grady has been 
promoted to the newly created position of check 
stewardess in which she will assume the duties 


previously performed by Miss Kelly. 

Miss Mary Gray Wallace has been placed 
charge of procurement of flight stewardesses for 
Eastern Air Lines with headquarters in New York 

Stephen J. Miehistein has been named maintenance 
superintendent of Hawaiian Airlines, succeeding 
R. L. Campbell, resigned. 

Charles F. Goodsole has been appointed project 
officer, responsible for the progress of new air- 
craft equipment on order for United Air Lines. 

Dr. John Baldwin, former medical director of 
[WA's Intercontinental Division, has been assigned 
to the International Division. He is succeeded at 
CD by Dr. LeMoyne White. 


Ward Becomes Manager 
Of Regional Operations 


Rufus K. Ward, who served on the plan- 
ning staff for the airborne invasion of 
Europe with the rank of lieutenant colo- 
nel, has been 
named _ general 
manager of ail 
TACA Airways 
operations in the 
U. S. and Carib- 
bean region with 
headquarters in 
Miami. 

After 10 years 
with United Air 
Lines, Ward en- 
tered the Air 
Corps in 1942, go- 
ing overseas the 
next year in troop 
carrier command. During the planning 
and execution of the airborne invasion, 
Ward worked with Silas R. Richards, now 
TACA vice president and general manager. 
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American Airlines places 
order for 100 revolutionary new 
Consolidated Vultee airliners! 


New type airliner, Convair 240, 
utilizes jet-exhaust propulsion to 
attain cruising speed of 300 m.p.h. 


| ome: AIRLINES has just ordered 100 
new Flagship airliners of a most revolu- 
tionary type. 

Known as the Convair 240, this novel and 
speedy new airliner is being built by Con- 
solidated Vultee, designers and builders of the 
famed, dependable Liberator bomber. 


The Convair 240 is no ordinary aircraft. 
For the first time in history in a commercial 
airplane, jet-exhaust propulsion, (as an aux- 
iliary to the conventional propeller drive), 
will enable you to cruise at an easy 300 m.p.h., 
with a maximum speed of 350 m.p.h. (In the 
past, you’ve traveled on the airlines at a mere 
180 m.p.h.) 

The Convair 240 is equipped with dual- 
tricycle landing gear and scores of other safety 
features which will appeal to new, as well as 
seasoned, air travelers. 


In addition, its windows—larger than those 
of any plane now in operation—will afford you 
full visibility . . . and its power plant instal- 
lation has been especially designed to eliminate 
exhaust noises and vibration. 


American Airlines announces that the 40- 
passenger Convair 240 will be used for swift 
economical flights of less than 1000 miles, in 
the United States, Mexico, and Canada... 
supplementing the larger 4-engine planes. 

Look forward to the day when you can “Fly 
American!”’ in this wonderful new plane! It 
will be an experience you'll want to repeat. . . 
over and over again! 


No spot on earth is now more than 40 
hours’ flying time from your local airport. 





QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE CONVAIR 240 





Se nn etreenseneeeene _.88 feet 
LENGTH _ ——— __.70 feet 
ENGINES * Twe 2100-h.p. Pratt & 
Whitney R-2800 engines 
MAXIMUM SPEED nD Gta, 
CRUISING SPEED _ 300 m.p.h. 
CRUISING RANGE 500 miles with full load 
and reserve fuel 

NUMBER OF PASSENGERS 40, plus boggag. 

















Jet-exh t pr Ision, used for the first time in a commercial plane, gives this new 





P 


American Airlines Flagship a maximum speed of 350 m.p.h. 


For speed and convenience in loading — 
When the Convair 240 lands at the air- 
ort, the pilot taxis it right under the 
oading canopy. (No need for you to 
expose yourself to bad weather at any 
time.) Down comes the front loading 
door, with its built-in steps! (No waiting 
for airport attendants to roll out a ramp.) 
Then, using the reversible-pitch propel- 
lers, the pilot backs the plane away — and 
taxis to the runway. Stopover time is 
cut in half. 





5 miles a minute! This cross-section draw- 
ing of the Convair 240 shows how you will 
relax in solid comfort as this modern new 
American Airlines plane speeds you 
through the air at a cruising speed of 
300 m.p.h. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, California « Downey, California « Wayne, Michigan (Stinson Division) 
Fort Worth, Texas + Nashville, Tennessee 


Consolidated Vultee also builds other types of planes: Light personal planes such as 


the Stinson Voyager 150. . . 


transports such as the 6-engine Convair 37. . 


corporation executive planes . . 


. giant long-range 
. and planes for the Army and Navy. 











Case for Short-Haul Lines 
Given at Philadelphia Hearing 


50 Cities and 31 Companies. 
Show Interest in Service 


HE CASE for short-haul air trans- 
portation, connecting the small and 
medium-sized j 


Initial testimony i 
eee eee, See ens. Semele 


Grace and Pan American Airways each 
own 50% of Panagra, 


however, 
(Panagra's northemmost, point is Balbos, 
. = would be a basic transformation 


sence of an application from that carrier. 


| 





Following this decision, Grace took the 
case to court. 

The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit, in returning the case 
to the Board last month, asserted that 
CAB “should be directed to decide 
whether Panagra should be treated as 
applying for the extension; and if that 
turns out to be true, whether the public 
convenience and necessity require the ex- 
tension to be granted.” 

If the Board decides that Pan Am was 
opposing the Panagra extension because 
it was <a own advantage to the 
ates joint interest, Grace’s 


legation that the action of the directors 
was actuated by ‘illegality and fraud’ 
which made futile any recourse to the 
management. In accord with this, it 
seems to us that, if Grace & Co. could 
prove that the opposition of Pan Amer- 
ican . . . to Panagra’s applying for an 
extension was due to ‘illegality and 
fraud’ it would follow that this proceed- 
ing should be regarded as a voluntary 
application for the extension; and then it 
would be open to the Board to decide the 
issue of public convenience and necessity. 
Certainly there is everything to be said 
in favor of such a course, if it is pos- 
sible... 

“It seems to use that in this proceeding 
the Board has power to determine, as 
between Grace & Co. and the Pan Ameri- 
can Company, which should speak for 
Panagra. Needless to say, we suggest 
nothing as to the proper outcome of that 
inquiry.” 

The court also criticized CAB, stating: 
“Arguendo, one might even agree that it 
might have been convenient in limine to 
decide whether the extension could be 
forced upon Panagra in invitum, reserv- 
ing the trial of any other issues. But to 
frustrate the whole undertaking when it 
lay ripe for final conclusion was, we think, 
beyond even that generous latitude which 
must be accorded to the Beard’s discre- 
tion.” 

Observers in Washington see a long and 
bitter fight over the proposed Panagra 
extension, involving lengthy hearings and 
possibly more court action. 
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Ask Stay in Case 


Attorneys for W. R. Grace & Co., co- 
owners with Pan American Airways of 
Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc. 
(Panagra) filed with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board last fortnight a motion 
asking the Board to withhold any ac- 
tion on the Latin American Case (Doc- 
ket 525 et al.) regarding a Balboa, 
Cc. Z.-U. S. route pending final CAB 
decision on the further proceedings in 
the so-called Panagra Terminal Case 
(Docket 779). The action by Grace 
grew out of the decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit remanding the Panagra 
Terminal Case to the Board for further 
consideration. 

The Grace motion asked the Board 
“to withdraw any recommendation to 
the President it may heretofore have 
made or to hold any that it might 
otherwise make to the President in the 
course of this proceeding, Docket 525 
et al. (the Latin American Case) rec- 
ommending that a route between Balboa 
and the United States be granted to a 
carrier other than Panagra, until the 
final decision of the Board in the fur- 
ther proceedings in Docket 779 (the 
Panagra Terminal Case) required by 
the decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals.” The motion was filed by 
W. R. Grace & Co. as an intervener in 
the Latin American route proceeding. 











CAB Denies 2 Moves 
To Reopen Amex Case 


Requests of two airline employee groups 
for permission to file motions asking the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to reopen the 
American Airlines-American Export 
(Overseas) Airlines Acquisition Case 
(Dockets 1345 and 1346) to investigate 
certain employment problems were dis- 
posed of by the Board in two orders is- 
sued last fortnight. 

The Avigators Association, whose ap- 
plication was dismissed at its own re- 
quest, had asked permission to move for 
the reopening of the Acauisition Case or 
in the alternative that the Board assume 
jurisdiction to investigate and settle em- 
ployment problems arising between air- 
line navigators and American and AOA. 

A similar application filed by the Air- 
line Communication Employees Associa- 
tion (flight radio officers) requesting per- 
mission to move the reopening of the 
Acquisition Case was denied by the Board, 
which stated that the request of the As- 
sociation was not sufficient to warrant 
reopening the proceeding. The Board 
likewise found that it was not warranted 
or entitled, on the showing made by the 
ACEA, to assume jurisdiction in an in- 
dependent proceeding. 


Board Rejects Detroit-N. Y. 
Non-Stop, Approves Others 


A Detroit-New York non-stop opera- 
tion, proposed to be flown by United Air 
Lines over its Route 1, was rejected 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 
night as a “substantial departure from 
the shortest course between such points 
as determined by the route described in 
the certificate,” although six other UAL 
non-stop proposals were approved. 
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As more and more of the nation’s air- 
lines announce post-war purchases of 
new and larger types of transport air- 
craft, Pratt & Whitney engines are be- 
ing called upon to provide the power 
for a steadily increasing percentage 
of airline operations. Each one of the 
twenty-four U.S. and Canadian air- 
lines represented above is scheduled 
to use, in whole or in part, depend- 
able Pratt & Whitney power. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 








CAB Faces Policy Question 
In Hearing on Proposed Merger 


American-MCA Proceeding 
Draws Interest of 10 Lines 


be ISSUE of whether principal fea- 
tures of the present airline pattern are 
to be preserved or whether a large trans- 
continental carrier should be permitted 
~ grow substantially larger through ab- 
of a north-south carrier was 
placed before the Civil Aeronautics Board 
ite last month at conclusion of hearing 
on the proposed merger of Mid-Continent 
Airlines with American Airlines. 

Intense interest of the air transport 
industry in the outcome was evidenced 
by the participation of 10 carriers, large 
and small, as interveners in the proceed- 
ing. These. included Braniff, Chicago & 
Southern, Continental, Delta, Eastern, 
National, Northwest, TWA, United, and 
Western. 

Position taken by American, as re- 
ported in American Aviation for Feb. 1, 
was that the merger should be approved 
as in the public interest since it would 
provide improved service along both 
MCA's and American’s routes, result in 
sizeable operating economies on MCA’s 


per mile level of American's, permit a re- 
duction in MCA’s mail pay, and strength- 
en U. S. air transportation generally by 
removing the smaller carrier from the 
status of governmental dependency. 
Joseph A. Zock, chairman of the MCA 


ger as “the most satisfactory and con- 
structive solution” to the problems that 
have kept MCA in the “need” class of 
domestic carriers. 

American’s final witness, Charles A. 
Rheinstrom, vice president-sales, told Ex- 
aminers William F. Cusick and J. Earl 
Cox that much of the inherent weakness 
in MCA’s route—the fact that it does 
not connect its cities with others having 
a great common interest—would be over- 
come if the consolidation is approved. A 
merger, he pointed out, would provide 
one-carrier service for all or most MCA 
cities to and from four major areas which 
have played a substantial part in the 
growth of air transportation, these areas 
being (1) Los Angeles and San Diego, 
(2) Dallas and Ft. Worth, (3) El Paso 
and Arizona points, and (4) San Antonio, 
Monterrey and Mexico City. 

Other airlines that would be affected 
by the merger, however, saw in the 
proposal an attempt of the biggest to 
grow bigger, serious loss of revenue 
through diversion of traffic into the com- 
bined east-west, north-south network, 
and increased dominance of American in 
the country’s air transportation industry. 

T. B. Wilson, board chairman of TWA, 
asserted that American’s merger plan re- 
flected that carrier's “northward urge” 
pattern or program for moving its south- 
ern transcontinental route northward into 
the area traditionally served by TWA. 
Diverting substantial traffic from TWA, 
the anneiantiae. he said, would further 
upset the competitive balance among the 
transcontinental carriers, giving Ameri- 
can about three times as many large cities 
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as TWA now has in the midwest. TWA 
could expect a definite loss of interchange 
business, especially at Kansas City, he 
declared, with United losing at Omaha 
and Des Moines. 

Wilson and Harold Crary, United’s vice 
president-traffic, both expressed belief 
that MCA was giving up too soon, without 
fully utilizing postwar opportunities for 
developing its routes. 

Pointing out that MCA has friendly, 
cooperative relations with 11 connecting 
carriers, Crary asserted that operation of 
a north-south. border-to-border route re- 
quires a neutral carrier, and that opera- 
tion by American would be destructive to 
the existing competitive structure. De- 
pendency of United and other airlines on 
American schedule makers for connecting 
traffic was termed not in the public in- 
terest. 

Not overlooked by Crary were the 
“hidden possibilities” that American 
might use the merger as a springboard 
for non-stop and route consolidation ap- 
plications, to provide such direct ser- 
vices as Twin-Cities—Chicago, Omaha— 
Chicago, Omaha—San Francisco, Kansas 
City—Detroit, and New Orleans—Chicago. 

T. E. Braniff, president of Braniff Air- 
ways, and C. E. Woolman; Delta Air Lines 
president, voiced opposition to the mer- 
ger, pointing to the serious diversionary 
= it would have on Braniff and Delta 
tr: b 


2 Intrastate Lines Petition 
For More Maryland Routes 


Petitions of two intrastate companies, 
Columbia Airlines and Pan-Maryland 
Airways, for additional territory has been 
taken under advisement by the Maryland 
Public Service Commission. The com- 
panies said flight routes assigned them 
were not sufficient for profitable oper- 
ation. Columbia, franchised by the Com- 
mission late last year, was permitted to 
fly from Baltimore to Hagerstown and 
Cumberland. The firm was denied its re- 
quest to serve the Eastern Shore. 

Pan-Maryland Airways was granted 
some, but not all the Eastern Shore route 
it requested. anies are re- 
applying for that territory. Red Star Motor 
Coaches, which was given the Eastern 
Shore area, is applying for permission to 
transfer that franchise to a new com- 
pany, Chesapeake Airlines, Inc. 





Aerovias Braniff Hits 
At PAA In ‘Manifesto’ 


A statement entitled “Aerovias Braniff 
Manifesto” and accusing Pan American 
Airways of defending a monopolistic posi- 
tion in Mexico has been sent to all Mexico 
City newspapers, it is reported from that 
capital. The statements were printed 
on plain paper and prepared as though 
expressing the views of the newspapers 
for ready publication, according to in- 
formation receiv 

The Manifesto calls attention to a move 
in Costa Rica, reportedly sponsored by 
PAA, to urge the government of that 
republic to end the local airline monopoly 
of TACA de Costa Rica and to permit 
PAA to inaugurate rival services. The 
statement then contrasts this action with 
the role of PAA in Mexico, accusing PAA 
of striving to eliminate serious competi- 
tion with its affiliate, Compania Mexicana 
de Aviacion. 

There follow excerpts from the trans- 
lated text of the Manifesto as received 
from a correspondent: 

“The development of commercial aviation 
in . « Latin America, has converted almost 
all Spanish- speaking countries into battlefields 
where established interests, imperialistic tac- 
tics . . . monopolies and privileged interests 
fight daily. 

“In the sister republic of Costa Rica, whose 
commercial aviation constitutes a monopoly 
in the hands of TACA, Pan American Air- 
ways, main stockholder and director of CMA'’s 
conduct and policies, is stirring . . . the 
country into a move directed to obtain from 
the Costa Rican Congress the authorization to 
create and operate a new airline named Lineas 
Aereas Costarricenses, S. A... . 

“The incongruous and paradoxical situation 
is that Pan American Airways, demanding 
legal aid to fly in Costa Rica, complaining of 
the existant monopoly in that country . 
using daily newspapers and vehicles of public 
opinion to aid in its petitions, here in Mexico 
is taking recourse to a totally different policy 

. to indefinitely preserve a monopolistic 
and anticonstitutional situation . : 
- we want to make known to our 
readers these flagrant contradictions of a 
company which has had 20 years of harvesting 
fabulous profits in Mexico and which never- 
theless systematically opposes the establish- 
ment of new aviation companies capable of 
obliging them to better their services, reduce 
their rates and serve Mexico and Mexicans 
in a more efficient manner. 


Certificate for Border Crossings 

A new “Certificate for International 
Airmen,” awarded to private pilots and 
passengers of private aircraft who cross 
the border at Rio Grande Valley Inter- 
national Airport, Brownsville, Texas, is 
the idea of Leslie Hables, CAA inspector 
at the airport, and Tom Benson, airport 
manager. The certificate, with an ela- 
borate green border, bears the American 
flag and the tri-color of the Republic of 


Mexico. 





With its first Douglas DC-4, Western Air Lines introduces a new color scheme 


New Paint Job—,., the decoration of its fleet. 


The trim is red and the band extending along 


the fuselage is bright yellow. 
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Selection of Barco Flexible Joints 
and other Barco Products for the 
huge Boeing Stratocruiser is a 
high tribute to Barco engineer- 
ing standards. Fluid-conveying 
lines require unfailing protection 
against vibration strain and 
shock, particularly in such giant 
planes, flying at extreme altitudes 


Yi we 











and great speeds. Acceptance of 
Barco dependability for our most 
advanced combat aircraft during 
the war has led to a similar 
choice for postwar passenger 
and cargo ships. A competent 
engineering staff is ready to aid 
you in such problems. 

Further information on request. 
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CAB Proceedings 


(A Summary of Applications Filed, Orders Issued, a nd Future Actions of the Civil Aeronautics Board.) 


Calendar: 


Feb. 18—Heari in the Kansas City-Memphis- 
Florida Case. (Docket 105! et al.) 10 a. m., Con- 
ference Room "'C,"' Departmental Auditorium. Ex- 
aminers Curtis C. Henderson and Barron Fredricks. 

Feb. i8—Exchange of exhibits in the foreign air 
carrier permit application case of Lineas Aereas 
TACA de Colombia, S. A. (Docket 1824). 

Feb. 20—Hearing on the application of Royal Nor- 
wegian Air Transport (RNAT) for an Oslo-Stav- 
anger, Norway,-U. S. foreign air carrier permit. 
(Docket 2145) Tentative. ; 

Feb. 25—Hearing on the application of TWA and 
Arizona Airways for approval of the sale of TWA's 
Route 38 certificate to Arizona Airways. (Docket 

10 a. m., Conference Room "C,"' Depart- 
mental Auditorium. Examiner J. Earl Cox. 

Feb. 26—Hearing on Pan American Airways’ Latin 
American Division and Miami-Leopoldville Mail 
Rate Cases. (Dockets 1593 and 1909). Tentative. 
Postponed from Feb. 4. i 

Mar. |—Hearing in the Board's’ Investigation of an 
Agreement between Pan American Airways and 
Panair do Brasil, S. A. (Docket 2032). Examiners 
William J. Madden and J. Earl Cox. Tentative. 
Postponed from Feb. I!. 

Mar. 4—Hearing in the TWA-C&S-Braniff-AAL Con- 
solidated Route Consolidation Proceeding. (Docket 
1154 et al.) Examiner Herbert K. Bryan. Tentative. 

Mar. 4—Hearing on the foreign air carrier permit 
application of Lineas Aereas TACA de Colombia, 
S. A. (Docket vr Examiner Barron Fredricks. 

Mar. change of exhibits in the foreign air 
carrier permit application case of TA a 
(El Salvador) Docket 774). he 

Mar. ti—Hearing in the Board's Investigation of 
the Universal Air Travel Plan. (Docket 1/939). Ex- 
aminer Charles J. Frederick. Tentative. : 

Mar. !i—Hearing on the application of All Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., for approval of the acquisi- 
tion of Equipamento All American Aviation, S. A., 
a Brasilian corporation. (Docket 1969) Examiner 
Charles J. Frederick. Tentative. 

Mar. 15—Hearing on the application of TACA, S.A. 
(El Salvador) for a foreign air carrier permit for 
@ route between San Jose, Costa Rica, and Miami. 
(Docket 774). Examiner Barron Fredricks. _ 

April 1S—Exhibits due in Pan American Airways 
v. S. Domestic Routes Case. (Docket 1803). 

May 6—Hearing in the Boston-New York-Atlanta- 
New Orleons Case. (Docket 730 et al.) Examiners 
Ralph L. Wiser and Lawrence J. Kosters. Tenta- 


tive. 
May 15—Rebuttal exhibits due in the Pan American 
Airways U.S. Domestic Routes Case (Docket 1803). 
June 3—Hearing on Pan American Airways’ applica- 
tion for U. S$. domestic routes. (Docket 1803). 


Applications: 


All American Aviation, Inc., for an exemption 
order authorizing air transportation of mail and 
property to and from Cincinnati, Ohio, as an alter- 
nate terminal on Route Segment 49B. (Docket 2201). 

American Overseas Airlines, for a change in its 
approved service plan for foreign air transporta- 
tion to permit service to Frankfurt a/M, Germany, 
on a route to be operated from New York to Ber- 
lin vie Gander, Nfid., Shannon (Rineanna), Eire, 
Coraterdom, the Netherlands, and Frankfurt. (Docket 


tI). 

American Overseas Airlines, for a change in its 
approved service plan for foreign air transporta- 
tion to substitute Oslo, Norway, for Stavanger, Nor- 
way, as originally desiqnated by CAB, on a route 
between New York and Stockholm via Gander, Nfid., 
Meeks Field, Iceland, and Copenhagen, Denmark. 
(Docket 2212). 

Caribbean-Atiantic Airlines, Inc., P. O. Box 32/4, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, for an order fixing a mail 
310) for Caribbean-Atlantic's Route 59. (Docket 

Delta Air Corp., for amendment of its certificates 
for Routes 24 and 54 to reflect a change of corpo- 
rate name from Delta Air Corp. to Delta Air Lines, 
Inc. (Docket 2197). 

Federal Airlines Company, 5/8 Felt Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for a permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizing schedule mail, passenger and 
property service over a 150-mile route between 
Del Rio, Texas, and San Antonio, via Uvalde. 
Docket " 

Federal Airlines Company, 5/8 Felt Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for a permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizing scheduled mail, passenger 
and property service over a 200-mile route between 

n Angelo and Waco, Texas., via Brownwood, 
Texas. (Docket 2203). 

Federal Airlines Company, 5/8 Felt Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for a permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizing scheduled mail, passenger 
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and property service over a 797-mile route between 
Chicago and New York, via Muncie, Ind., Columbus 
and oungstown, Ohio, and Williamsport and 
Scranton, Pa. (Docket 2204). 

eral Airlines Company, 5/8 Felt Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for a permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizing scheduled mail, passenger 
and property service over a 446-mile route between 
Sioux City, lowa, and Chicago, via Fort Dodge, 
Waterloo and Dubuque, lowa, and Rockford, Ill. 
(Docket 2205). 

Federal Airlines Company, 518 Felt Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for a permanent or temporary 
certificate authorizing scheduled mail, passenger 
and property service over a 38l-mile route between 
El Paso and Del Rio, Texas, via Marfa, Texas. 
(Docket 2206). 

New England Central Airways System, Inc., 299 
Beacon Street, Boston, for a certificate authorizing 
scheduled mail, passenger and property service 
over @ 412-mile circle route out of Boston serving 
Hartford, Schenectady and Albany as intermediate 
points; and for a 275-mile route between Boston 
and Bar Harbor, Me., via various intermediate 
points (Docket 2196). 

Northern Consolidated Airlines, Anchorage, Alaska, 
for approval of the acquisition by Northern Con- 
solidated of the properties of Ray Petersen Flying 
Service, Northern Airways, Walatka Air Service, and 
Northern Air Service, and the transfer to Northern 
C-solidated to those carriers’ certificates. (Docket 


United Air Lines for consolidation of its Routes 
| and |! into a single route to be known as Route 
1. (Docket 2207). 

United Air Lines, for removal from its certificate 
for Route | of the restriction ‘That the holder shal! 
not be authorized to regularly schedule non-stop 
service between Boise, Idaho, Pendleton, Oreg., 
Portland, Oreg., Tacoma, Wash., Seattle, Wash.. 
Walla Walla, Wash., and Spokane, Wash., and 
points east of Salt Lake City, Utah, except between 
Boise, Idaho, and either Cheyenne, Wyo., Denver, 
Colo., or Rock Springs, Wyo. (Docket 2190). 


Orders: 


4364—Permitting the Cities of Richmond, Va., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Elmira, Y., New Haven, Conn., 
Williamsport, Pa., and Rochester, N. Y., and the 
State of Connecticut to intervene in the Middle 
Atlantic Area Case (Docket 674 et al.) and deny- 
ing a petition to intervene filed by the City of 
Toledo, Ohio. 

4365—Authorizing Delta Air Corp., Eastern Air Lines 
and Pan American Airways to land and take off 
their regular scheduled flights at the Kenner- 
Moisant Airport on Jan. 13 in addition to the 
regular stops at New Orleans, as part of the 
Moisant Airport dedication ceremonies. 

4366—Dismissing the application of Woodley Air- 
ways (Docket 2044) for an exemption order to 
permit Woodley to operate under the name of 
Pacific Northern Airlines. 

4367—Permitting United Air Lines to serve Ogden 
Utah, through the use of the Robert H. Hinckley 
Airport. 

4368—Dismissing from the Middle Atlantic Area 
Case (Docket 674 et al.) the applications of 
Metropolitan Airways, Inc., Docket 1348: Buffalo 
Transit Company, Inc., Docket I80!1; John G. 
Campbell, Docket 1802; and Pan-Maryland Airways 
Inc., Docket 1970. 

4369—Dismissing from the Middle Atlantic Area Case 
(Docket 674 et al.) the applications of Charles 
E. Moore, Docket 2039; Lehigh Aircraft Company 
Docket 1334; Dickinson Airways, Docket 212!; and 
Blue Ridge Lines, Inc., Docket 1092. 

4375—Amending the trans-Atlantic certificates of 
American Overseas Airlines, Pan American Airways, 
and Transcontinental & Western Air to include 
Baltimore, Md., as a co-terminal point. (Docket 


1975). 
4376—Authorizing National Airlines to serve Daytona 
Beach, Fla., through the regular use of the Munic- 
ipal Airport (Daytona Beach Naval Air Station). 
4377—Authorizing National Airlines to operate non- 
— between Jacksonville and Pensacola on Route 


4378—Authorizing National Airlines to operate non- 
stop between West Palm Beach, Fla., and St. 
Petersburg, Fla., on Route 31. 

4383—Reinstating the application of Northern Air 
lines in Docket 1602 in the North Central Case 
(Docket 41/5 et al.); and denying Northern Air- 
lines motions for immediate hearing on the ap- 
plication and reconsolidation with the North 
Central Case. 

4386—Rescinding a Board order of June 2, 1942, 
which had placed St. Petersburg, Fla. and Daytona 
Beach, Fla., under temporary suspension. 





4387—Authorizing National Airlines to operate non. 
stop between New Orleans and Tallahassee, Fla, 
on Route 39. ; 

4388—Authorizing the inauguration by United Air 
Lines of non-stop sevices between Cheyenne, Wyo, 
and Ogden, Utah; Ogden and San Francisco: and 
between Reno, Nev., and Ogden on Route |. 

4389—Dismissing the application of The Arctic Air 
Enterprises, Docket 2053, at the applicant's re 
quest. 

4350—Authorizing the Ray Petersen Flying Service 
by temporary exemption order, to perform the air 
transportation service for which Jim Dodson Air 
Service is certificated, pending CAB's decision on 
an application for approval of the proposed 
purchase and acquisition of Dodson's certificate 
and properties by Petersen. (Docket 2132 

4391—Consolidating into the Boston-New Yok-Atlantic 
New Orleans Case (Docket 730 et al.) the following 
applications: Pan Atlantic Steamship Corp. 
Docket 730; Freight-Flite, Inc., Docket 807; Chicago 
and Southern, Docket 1198; National Airlines 
Docket 1710; Eastern Air Lines, Docket 1770; 
Northeast Aijrlines, Docket 1846; PCA, ocket 
1849; Delta Air Corp., Docket 1853; Colonial Air. 
lines, Docket 1857; Atlantic Airlines, Inc., Docket 
1945; Globe Freight Airline, Inc., Docket 1998 
Arthur A. Fogarty, Docket 2192; Palmer Airlines 
Docket 2193; and Skyway Transportation, inc. 
Docket 2194. 

4392—Authorizing the City of St. Clairsville, Ohio, to 
intervene in tne Great Lakes Area Case. (Docket 
535 et al.) 

4393—Extending for 90 days from Jan. 18 the period 
during which Pan American Airways has been 
authorized temporarily to suspend service at Pointe 
a Pitre, Guadeloupe, and Fort de _ France 
Martinique. 

4395—Authorizing United Air Lines to operate non- 
stop between Ogden, Utah, and Denver on 
Route |. 

4396—Dismissing the application of Greater Wash 
ington Taxi Airways in Docket 2162 at the ap 
plicant’s request. 

4397—Authorizing Northwest Airlines to serve Newark 
N. J., and New York through the use of the 
Newark Municipal Airport. 

4400—Approving interlocking relationships between 
A. L. Hammel, A. W. Hayes, A. M. Hartung, W. 
A. Benson, J. R. Marra, W. H. Johnson, |. A. 
Littlefield, —. W. Woods and Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. (Docket 1915). 

440i—Approving interlocking relationships between 
N. P. Ballou, E. R. Merry, Jr., S. T. Hulin, W. 8. 
Clark, C. A. Frey, H. S. Marx, C. R. Graham, 
W. W. Owens, and Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
(Docket 1915). 

4402—Approving interlocking relationships between 
E. G. Buckland and Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
(Docket 1915). 

4403—Approving interlocking relationships between 
Walter S. Franklin and Railway Express Agency 
Inc. (Docket 1915). 

4404—Approving interlocking relationships between 
L. O. Head and Railway Express Agency, inc. 
(Docket 1915). 

4405—Approving interlocking relationships between 
Scott M. Loftin and Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
(Docket 4915). 

4406—Approving interlocking relationships between 
Charies T. O'Neal and Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. (Docket 1915). 

4407—Approving interlocking relationships between 
T. M. Schumacher and Railway Express Agency 
Inc. (Docket 1915). 

4408—Approving interlocking relationships between 
L. Warrington Baldwin and Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. (Docket 1915). 

4409—Approving interlocking relationships between 
Ernest E. Norris and Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
(Docket 1915). 

4410—Approving interlocking relationships between 
F. W. Charske and Railway Express Agency, [nc. 
(Docket 1915). 

441|\—Approving interlocking relationships between 
Willard F. Place and Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
(Docket 1915). 

4412—Approving interlocking relationships betwee" 
Wm. R. Kenan, Jr.. and Railway Express Agency 
Inc. (Docket 1915). 

4413—Approving interlocking relationships between 
E. E. Mcinnis and Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
(Docket 1915). 

4414—Approving Interlocking relationships between 
B. W. Scandrett and Railway Express Agency, !nc. 
(Docket 1915). 

4415—Approving interlocking relationships between 
Raymond D. Starbuck and Railway Express Agency 
Inc. (Docket 1915). 
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44\6—Approving interlocking relationships between 
M. J. Curry and Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
(Docket 1915). 

4417—Approving interlockin 
L. R. Powell, Jr., and 
Inc. (Docket 1915). 

4418—Approving interlocking relationships between 
C. E. Denney and Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
(Docket 1915). 
4419—Approving interlocking relationships between 
ogin and Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
(Docket 1915). 
pproving interlocking relationships between 
. B. Rice and Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
(Docket 1915). 

442i—Approving interlocking relationships between 
Golder Shumate and Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
(Docket 1915). 

4422—Approving interlocking relationships between 
C. W. Van Horn and Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. (Docket 1915). 

4426—Extending for 30 days from Jan. | the period 
in which Pan American Airways has been ordered 
to file revised discounts for government travel 
in foreign air transportation over its Latin Amer- 
ican routes; and extending from Jan. 3! to Mar. 
2 the date on which Pan American is ordered to 
cease charging fares found discriminatory by the 
Board in its Investigation of Government Travel 
A a on PAA's Latin American system. (Docket 

4#427—Authorizing American Overseas Airlines, Inc., 
to intervene in the proceeding in which Royal 
Norwegian Air Transport (RNAT Norges Luft- 
fartstyre) is seeking a foreign air carrier permit to 
operate into the U. S. (Docket 2145). 

4428—Authorizing Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., to serve Lisbon, Portugal, through the use of 
the Portela de Sacavem Airport. 

“429—Denying Pan American Airways’ application 
for an exemption order to authorize service to 
Frankfurt a/M, Germany, as an intermediate point 
ies)" route to Prague, Czechoslovakia. (Docket 

4430—Authorizing National Airlines to serve New 
York and Newark, N. J., through the use of 
Newark Municipal "Airport. 

431—Permitting the cities of Buffalo, N. Y., 
Worcester, Mass., and Bradford, Pa., and the 
county of Luzerne, Pa., to intervene in the Middle 
Atlantic Area Case. (Docket 674 et al.) 

4432—Authorizing the Minneapolis-St. Paul Metro- 
politan Airports Commission to intervene in the 
American Airlines-Mid-Continent Airlines Merger 
Case. (Docket 2068). 


relationships between 
ailway Express Agency, 


4433—Extending for three months from Jan. 31, the 
temporary foreign air carrier permit under which 
Royal Dutch Air Lines (KLM) operates between 
er N. W.1., and’ Miami. (Docket 778 et 
al. 


4434—Permitting Western Air Lines and Challeger 
Airlines to intervene in the proceeding in which 
Arizona Airways seeks approval of its purchase 
of TWA's certificate for Route 38, and denying 
United Air Lines permission to intervene in the 
same case. (Docket 2005). 

4435—Rescinding a Board order of May 29, 1942, 
which had placed Daytona Beach, Fla., on Eastern 
Air Lines’ Route 6,’ under wartime suspension. 

4436—Dismissing the application of Russell V. Trader, 
doing business as Land & Water Air-Service, 
Docket 10/1, from the Middle Atlantic Area Case. 
(Docket 674 et al.) 

4437—Modifying a previous Board order of Oct. 
17, 1944, with respect to the conditions attached 
to the Board's approval of the acquisition of 
control of Transcontinental & Western Air by 
Hughes Tool Co., to permit Hughes Tool, in addi- 
tion to purchasing aircraft through TWA, to 
purchase transportation, aviation fuel, repairs, 
modification, maintenance and overhaul service, 
including parts and materials, at prices charged 
by TWA to’ other purchasers. (Docket 11/82). 

4438—Notifying Continental Air Lines that national 
defense restrictions no longer require any delay 
in inaugurating service to and from Lubbock and 
Wichita Falls, Texas, and Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa, Okla., on Route 29. (Docket 503 ef al.) 

4442—Authorizing Pan American Airways, by tem- 
porary exemption order terminating March 31, 
1946, to operate between Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo, and New York via Monrovia, Liberia; 
Lisbon, Portugal; and Foynes, Eire. (Docket 2189). 

445—Extending for three months from Jan. 3! the 
temporary foreign air carrier permit under which 
Expreso Aero Inter-Americano, S. A., operates be- 
tween Havana and Miami. (Docket 778 et al.) 

4446—Dismissing an application of the Avigators 
Association which had requested CAB's permis- 
sion to file for reopening the American Airlines- 
American Export (Overseas) Airlines Acquisition 
Case, or in the alternative for the Board to as- 
sume jurisdiction over a labor dispute of airline 
navigators and American and AOA, at the As- 
sociation's request. 

4447—Denying an application of the Airline Com- 
munication Employees Association for permission 
to file for reopening the American Airlines-Ameri- 
can Export (Overseas) Airlines Acquisition Case, 
and dismissing an alternative request that the 
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Board assume jurisdiction over a labor dispute 
between flight radio officers and American and 
AOA. 

4448—Authorizing Western Air Lines to operate non- 
stop between Los Angeles and Salt Lake City on 
Route 13. 

4449—Permitting Eastern Air Lines to operate non- 
stop between Newark, N. J., and Boston on Routes 
5 and 6. 

4450—Denying a petition of Plartation Air Lines 
Inc., for reconsideration and revocation of the 
Board's consolidation order in the Kansas City. 
Memphis-Florida Case. (Docket 105! et al.) 

45i—Denying a motion of Mid-Continent Airlines 
for dismissal of Amendment No. 3 to Eastern Air 
Lines’ application in Docket 1067, consolidated 
with the Kansas City-Memphis-Florida Case. 
(Docket 105! et al.) 

4453—Dismissing the application of Peck and Rice 
Airways in Docket 1832 at the applicant's request. 

4454—Dismissing the application of Alaska Flying 
Service in Docket 2048 for lack of prosecution. 

4455—Permitting the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, the Levy Court of New Castle County, Dela- 
ware, and the Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commis- 
sion to intervene in the Middle Atlantic Area 
Case. (Docket 674 et al.) 

4456—Authorizing Delta Air Corp. to resume sched- 
uled service to Tyler, Texas, Feb. 15, through the 
use of Tyler Municipal Ajir>ort. 

4457—Permitting Delta Air Corp. to operate non- 
stop between Savannah, Ga., and Jacksonville, 
Fla., on Route 54 

4458—Authorizing Transcontinental & Western Air 
to operate non-stop between Newark, N. J., and 
Pittsburgh and between Newark and Harrisburg, 
Pa., on Route 2. 

4459—Permitting Alaska Coastal Airlines, Ellis Air 
Transport and Petersburg Air Service to intervene 
in the certificate proceeding on the application 
of Alaska Airplane Charter Co. in Docket 209!. 

4460—Authorizing Pacific Northern Airlines (formerly 
Woodley Airways) to intervene in the certificate 
proceeding on the application of Larson Alaskan 
Distributing Co. in Docket 2035. 

446|—Permitting Pacific Northern Airlines (formerly 
Woodley Airways) and Alaska Airlines to inter- 
vene in the certificate proceeding on the applica- 
tion of Hakon Christensen, doing business as 
Christensen Air Service, in Docket 2036. 

4462—Permitting Pacific Northern Airlines (formerly 
Woodley Airways) and Alaska Airlines to inter- 
vene in the certificate proceeding on the ap- 
plication of William L. Lavery and Raymer S. 
5 doing business as Lavery Airways in Docket 
37. 

4463—Authorizing Pacific Northern Airlines (formerly 
Woodley Airways) to intervene in the certificate 
proceeding on the application of Laurence D. 
Harvey, doing business as Peninsula Flying Service, 
in Docket 2038. 

4464—Permitting Pacific Northern Airlines (formerly 
Woodley Airways) to intervene in the certificate 
proceeding on the application of Robert L. Wil- 
liams in Docket 2040. 

4465—Authorizing Pacific Northern Airlines (formerly 
Woodley Airways) to intervene in the certificate 
proceedi ing on the application of Kenai Flying 
Service in Docket 2041. 

4466—Permitting Pacific Northern Airlines (formerly 
Woodley Airways) to intervene in the certificate 
proceeding on the application of Northern Air 
Service in Docket 2046. 

4447—Permitting Pacific Northern Airlines (formerly 
Woodley Airways) to intervene in the certificate 
proceeding on the application of Vera Elizabeth 
Liebel in Docket 2047. 

4468—Permitting Pacific Northern Airlines (formerly 
Woodley Airways) to intervene in the certificate 
proceeding on the application of Jesse R. Carr 
and Velma E. Carr, a co-partnership, doing busi- 
ness as Jack Carr Service, in Docket 2049. 

4469—Authorizing Pacific Northern Airlines (formerly 
Woodley Airways) and Ray Petersen Flying Service 
to intervene in the certificate proceedi ng on the 
application of Leon R. Alsworth in Docket 2120. 

4470—Permitting Pacific Northern Airlines (formerly 
Woodley Airways) to intervene in the certificate 
proceeding on the application of Allen A. Mc- 
Gregor in Docket 2085. 

447\—Authorizing Pacific Northern Airlines (formerly 
Woodley Airways) to intervene in the certificate 
proceeding on the application of Kenneth H. 
Armstrong in Docket 2130. 

472—Permitting Pacific Northern Airlines (formerly 
Woodley Airways) to intervene in the certificate 
proceeding on the application of Stanley F. 
Chmiel in Docket 2134. 

4473—Authorizing Pacific Northern Airlines (formerly 
Woodley Airways) to intervene in the certificate 
proceeding on the application of Edwin F. Brink- 
worth in Docket 2154. 

4474—Permitting Pacific Northern Airlines (formerly 
Woodley Airways) to intervene in the certificate 
proceeding on the application of Wilfred S. 
Wood, doing business as Wood Flying Service, 
Docket 2/6/. 

4475—Denying the application of United Air Lines 
for permission to operate non-stop between New 
York and Detroit on Route | because of “'sub- 
stantial departure" from the shortest course be- 
tween those points as outlined in the certificate. 
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TWA Report Outlines Navigation Improvements 


Any One of 3 Plans Will 
Increase Yearly Economies 


THREE PLANS for improvement of 
air navigation together with their es- 
timated cost and the calculated effects 
on the operator, the municipality and the 
CAA are presented in an air navigation 
operational analysis compiled by the En- 
gineering Department of Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc. and recently circu- 
lated to the Air Transport Association, 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc. and other in- 
terested parties. 

Any of the three tentative conclusions, 
the report states, will increase the yearly 
economy of a single DC-3 by about $15,000 
after deducting all losses due to increased 
equipment and operating costs. Intangible 
savings due to better reliability and 
safety, it adds, will probably at least equal 
these figures. 


The report further recommends that 
io Technical Commission for 
Aeronautics appoint a competent com- 
mittee immediately to sit until a full 
U. S. air navigation policy is developed. 
Once such a policy has been established, 
it points out, it will be possible for an 
airline or other individual user of the 
airways to know what ground aids he 
will have, and thus to plan his own air- 
craft equipment complement. Those who 
believe the policy adopted to be short 
of their needs can then further determine 
the economics of adding their own air 
and ground equipment to that which ex- 
ists or will exist. 
Divides Operation 
In its operational analysis of air navi- 
gation—one of the most comprehensive 
studies on this subject yet undertaken— 
TWA divides the problem into five parts: 
taxiing; take-off; cruising, including climb 
and descent; landing, including approach 
and holding; and traffic control. Each 
problem \is analyzed according to 1) The 
problems involved; 2) Present facilities 
for the solution of these problems; 3) 
Proposed facilities; 4) Costs. of facilities 
either singly or in combination; and 5) 
Suggested solutions both for the imme- 
diate and the more distant future. 


Each problem, for the purpose of eval- 
uation, is given a weight of from 1 to 3 
indicating its degree of importance (3 is 
most important) from a_safety or econo- 
mic standpoint. Each facility likewise is 
graded from 1-3 in accordance with the 
degree to which it solves each problem, 
1) indicating a poor solution, 2) a fairly 
satisfactory one and 3) a good one. The 
value of each facility then is determined 
by taking the rating of age problem 
affected, multiplying this by the figure 
representing the extent of solution, and 
totalling the products for all problems 
solved in whole or in part by a particular 
facility to get the overall value of that 
facility. 

Under taxiing, for example, three prob- 
lems are listed A) taxiing with limited 
visibility; B) taxiing with heavy ground 
traffic; and C) rapid taxiing on and off 
runway. A and C are each given an im- 

—. rating of 2, while B has a rat- 

of 1, 

Present facilities for solving these problems 
are next listed as light gun control with a 
value of 1 toward solving problem B and 2 
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toward problem C, for a total value of 5; HF 
airport radio control (1A-2B-2C) for a total 
of 8; and visual pilot control only (1C) for a 
total of 2. Proposed facilities include VHF 
airport radio control (1A-2B-2C) total 8; 
traffic lights (2A-2B-3C) total 12; block traffic 
lights (3A-3B-3C) total 15; and Teleran 

(3A-3B-3C) total 15. 

Turning to cost comparisons of the 
various facilities, TWA bases its calcula- 
tions on the following assumptions: 1) 
airborne weight costs the operator 
$30/lb. year; 2) aircraft equipment is de- 
preciated over a 5-year period; 3) ground 
equipment is depreciated over a 10-year 
period; and 4) aircraft equipment includes 
its proportion of conduit, mountings, an- 
tennae, control units, etc., and its cost 
includes installation. 

On this basis total cost of VHF airport 
radio control per aircraft per airport per 
year is estimated at $4,500 as follows: 
Aircraft weight, $2,400; aircraft equip- 
ment, $300; aircraft maintenance, : 
municipal equipment, $500; and ground 
maintenance, $1,000. (Municipal or CAA 
costs are shown as they may be borne 
directly or indirectly by the airline 
through alteration in landing fees.) 

VHF Control Underway 

Traffic light installation would add an- 
other $22,500 per year as follows: Muni- 
cipal eauipment, $4,500; ground mainten- 
ance, $3,000; and ground operation, $15,- 
000. Block traffic lights are similar, but 
would cost $3,000 a year more for the 
block signal equipment, bringing the 
total for this system to $25,500 per year. 
Teleran is not analyzed from a cost 
standpoint. 

In light of the above analyses, TWA 
motes that VHF airport traffic contro] al- 
ready is underway; and suggests that in 
addition, the block traffic light system be 
proposed immediately to airport admin- 
istrations, possibly making one trial air- 
port set-up if industry agreement can be 
obtained. 

The study next turns to take-off. Problems 
with their importance ratings are: A) Main- 
taining alignment with runway during re- 
stricted visibility - 3; B) clearing obstructions 
- 2; C) collision with other aircraft - 1; D) 
indication of last point of stop in case of 
engine failure - 1; and E) traffic control in- 
structions - 2. 

Present facilities together with their 
detailed and overall values are set down 
as: Directional gyro (1A) 3; flush type 
runway lights (1A) 3; approach lights 
(1B) 2; and airport radio control (2E) 4. 

Proposed facilities include: Bartow runway 
lights (2A) 6; localizer and glide path (2A- 
2B-1D) 11; localizer and glide path controlling 
auto-pilot (3A-2B-1D) 15; Teleran (2A-2B- 
2C-2D-2E) 18; air radar (1A-2B-1C) 8; Fido 
(3A-1B-3D) 14; Ground radar responders (2A) 
6; distance indicator (1D) 1; automatic pilot 
controlling direction but without radio (1A) 3. 

Turning to the cost factor, Teleran, 
the only facility which alone will take 
care of all take-off problems, is calcu- 
lated at $9,900 per year per aircraft (air- 
craft weight, $7,500; aircraft equipment, 
$1,400; aircraft maintenance, $1,000) for 
a dual installation; and $120,000 per air- 
port per year (CAA ground installation, 
$70,000; CAA ground operation, $50,000). 

A combination of air radar, ground 
responders and distance indicators also 
taking care of all problems is estimated 
at $10,945 per aircraft per year (weight, 
$8,400; bn. $1,745; maintenance, 
$800); and $1,500 per airport per year 
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(CAA ground installation, $1,000; CAA 
ground operation, $500). 

Glide path and localizer alone taking 
care of all problems but collision after 
take-off have an estimated aircraft cost 
of $4,190 per year (weight, $3,000; equip- 
ment, $490; maintenance, $700) for a 
dual installation; and an estimated ground 
cost of $46,000 per year (CAA installation, 
$30,700; CAA operation, $15,300). 

Fido, which alone handles all problems 
but B, C and E, involves no aircraft cost. 
Ground cost is estimated at $130,000 per 
year (municipal installation—2 runways, 
$30,000; and municipal operation—1l00 
hours at $1,000/hr. $100,000). 

Analyzing the relative values and costs, 
TWA recommends: 1) That the glide 
path-localizer scheme looks the most 
promising for the immediate future, and 
that it should be coupled with controlled 
runway and approach light installations; 
2) that while Fido is auite expensive, it 
does the job on the runway proper very 
well, and should be considered carefully; 
and 3) that air radar and responders are 
about equal to Teleran in its present stage 
for take-off requirements. 

Cruising problems and their importance 
according to the TWA analysts are: A) 
Directional contro] -3; B) Altitude con- 
trol -3; C) Distance and position control 
-2; D) Collision prevention with other 
aircraft -3; E) Collision prevention with 
ground -2; F) Thunderstorms, turbulence 
and hail -2; G) Turbulence in clear air 
-2; H) Aircraft identification -1; I) Ice 
prevention as it affects navigation -2. 

Present facilities available to meet these 
problems are: Gyro and compass (2A) 6; 
ADF or low frequency ranges (2A-2C) 
10; time and airspeed (1C) 2; Altimeter 
and rate-of-climb (2B-1E) 8; CAA voice 
traffic controle (1D) 3; visual avoidance 
of thunderstorms (IF) 2; and Markers 
(1C) 2. 

Cost Breakdown Given 

Proposed facilities include: VHF ranges 
(SA-2C) 13; Ground radar plan of position 
indicator for airways plus radiotelephone (2A- 
3C-2D-1E-1F-2H) 24; Air radar (2A-2B-2C- 
2 D-1E-2F-2?G) 28; ADF (2A-1C) 8; radio alti- 
meter (2B-3E) 12; collision prevention warner 
(2D-1E) 8; gradient indicator (2F-1G) 6; 
teleran plus aircraft responder (3A-2B-3C-3D- 
1E-2F-?G-2H) 38; loran (1A-2C) 7; aircraft 
radar responder (1D-2H) 5; ground radar 
responders (1A-I1C) 5; distance indicator (2C) 
4; VHF and HF communication (1D) 3; and 
Hot wing deicing (21) 4. 

Estimated cost breakdown of the var- 
ious systems which would solve the cruis- 
ing problem is as follows: 

Air radar with air responders, either 
backed by other navigation equipment or 
duplicated—Aircraft cost $11.960 per year 
(weight, $9,300; equipment, $1,760; main- 
tenance, $900); ground cost, nothing with- 
out ground responders, and $1,500 per 
100 mi. per year with ground responders 
(CAA installation per 100 mi. $1,000; 
CAA maintenance, $500). 

A combination of distance indicator, 
gradient indicator, collision warner, VHF 
ranges (2 receivers), ADF and radio 
altimeter—Aircraft cost, $12,980 per year 
(weight $10.050; equipment $1,330; main- 
tenance $1,600); ground cost, excluding 
the installation cost for VHF ranges and 
high-power low frequency ranges for 
ADF due to the fact that nlans on these 
installations are already underway, $11,- 
000 per 100 mi. per year (CAA equip- 
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ment per 100 mi., $8,000; maintenance, 
$3,000.) TWA notes that while the cost 
of the range installations is very high, 
they are probably 
vate flyer and certain military aircraft. 
It points out that transports are only 5 
percent users of the airways. 

Teleran—Aircraft cost, $9,900 per year; 
ground cost per 100 mi., ot amen. 
(CAA equipment per 100 mi., ny 
CAA maintenance and operation, $30,000 

On the basis of the above, TWA drove 
these conclusions in regard to cruising 
requirements: 

1) The air radar unit has some advantages, 
but has the definite limitation of tiring the 
+ eyes easily. Further radar operation 

in rough air would be only fair; other air- 
craft would need responders so as not to be 
concealed by terrain shadow; and present 
navigational equipment would have to be 
carried in addition. 

2) The second combination above of six 
aircraft instruments gives reliability but with 
cockpit complications. 

3) Teleran involves enormous cost to gov- 
ernment and about the same cost to the op- 
erator as other systems if duplicate equip- 
ment is carried. 

Seven major problems surround the land- 
ing operation, according to the TWA an- 
alysts. These are: A) Orientation both for 
holding and for heading -2; B) Directional 
control -3; C) Altitude control -3; D) Dis- 
tance and position indication -2; E) Aircraft 
collision -3; F) Collision with ground -2; 
G) Landing instructions -2. 

Present landing facilities are: Radio ranges 
(1A-2B-1D) 10; Markers (1D) 2; ADF (2A- 
2B-1D) 12; Gyro (2B) 6; Altimeter and rate- 
of climb (2C-1F) 8; Approach control by voice 
(1E-2G) 7; Flush type runway lights (1B) 3; 
Approach lights (1A-2B-1C-1D) 13; and Air- 
port Radio control (2E-2G) 10. 


Cost Estimates Given 

Proposed facilities include: Glide path (2C- 
SF) 12; Localizer (2A-2B-1D) 12; Distance 
indicator (2D) 4; Aircraft radar and responder 
(2A-2B-1C-3D-2E-1F) 27; GCA (2A-2B-2C-2D- 
2E-2F) 30; VHF radio ranges (2A-2B-1D) 12; 
ADF with two locators (2A-2B-1D) 12; Radio 
altimeter (2C-2F) 10; Collision warner (1E- 
IF) 5; Teleran (3A-2B-2C-3D-3E-2F) 40; Fid» 
(1B-1C-1D-1F) 10; Bartow runway lights (1B- 
10-1D-1F) 10; Approach lights (1A-1B-1C- 
1D-1F) 12; and VHF radiotelephone (2G) 4. 

Cost estimates are presented for three pos- 
sible systems as follows: 

1) Glide path and iocalizer in duplicate, 
distance indicator ADF and locators, collision 
Warner and Bartow lights—<Aircraft cost, 
$11,135 per year (weight, $8,550; equipment, 
$1,185; maintenance, $1,400); ground cost per 
airport per year, $54,000 (CAA equipment— 
two runways, $35,700; CAA operation, $18,300) 
Pido can be substituted for Bartow lights to 
give somewhat better performance at 10 
times the cost. 

2) Air radar with glide path and localizer 
in duplicate and Bartow lights—<Aircraft cost, 
$13,500 per year (weight, $10,200; equipment, 
$2,090; maintenance, $1,300); ground cost, 
same as first system. 

3) Teleran with Bartow lights—<Aircraft 
cost, same as previous Teleran installations; 
ground cost, $128,000 per airport per year 
(CAA equipment for two runways and ap- 
proaches, $75,000; CAA ground operation, 
$53,000) . 

Summarizing the landing requirements, 
TWA suggests: 1) Bartow lights or Fido 
should be installed as soon as possible; 2) 
Glide path and localizer should be installed 
immediately; 3) Air radar seems to be the 
next immediate aid for installation with 
Teleran possibly supplanting it at a later 
date. 

The final problem—traffic control—likewise 
consists of seven component problems, as fol- 
lows: A) Altitude separation for safety -3; 
B) Distance separation for safety -3; C) 
Channeling aircraft -2; D) Climb and descent 
-2; E) Arrival distribution -2; F) Cross-over 
distribution on airways -1; and G) Instruc- 
tions to aircraft -2. 

Present facilities available to meet these 
problems are: Flight plans (2A-1B) 9; Radio 
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ranges and markers (1B-2C-1D) 9; CAA voice 
traffic control (1A-1B-1C-1D-1E-1F-1G) 15; 
HF communication (2G) 4. 

Proposed facilities include: Air radar and 
ground radar responders (2B-2C-1D-2F) 14; 
Ranges and distance indicator (1B-2C-1D) 9; 
Collision warner (1A-1B) 6; Radio automatic 
block signal system (2A-2B-2D-2E-2F-2G) 30; 
Teleran (2A-3B-3C-2D-3E-3F-3G) 40; and 
VHF communication (2G) 4. 

Cost estimates on three proposed combina- 
tions of facilities are as follows: 

1) Air radar and responder without dupli- 
cate facilities—Aircraft cost $12,560 per year 
(weight, $9,900; equipment, $1,760; main- 
tenance, $900); ground cost per 100 mi. per 
year, $1,500 (CAA equipment, $1,000; CAA 
maintenance, $500). 

2) VHF ranges with duplicate receivers plus 
distance indication plus aircraft collision 
warning—<Aircraft cost, $5,685 per year (weight. 
$4,350; equipment, $535; maintenance, $800); 
ground cost for 100 mi. per year, $11,000 (CAA 
equipment, $8,000; CAA maintenance $3,000). 

3) Teleran—costs are identical to those 
listed previously to meet cruising require- 


ments. 

App! these detailed evaluations to the 
overall air navigation operational problems 
the TWA analysts next show that the total 
point value of present facilities in meeting 
the combined problems of taxiing, take-off, 
cruising, landing and traffic control is only 
102 


As against this, they propose three alter- 
native systems, two for inmmediate and one 
for possible future use, based on the analysis 
of proposed facilities, as follows: 

1) A combination of block traffic lights; 
glide path and localizer tied into the auto- 
pilot; distance indicator; Bartow lights; 
Gradient indicator; collison warner; VHF 
ranges; radio alitmeter and ADF. This has 
an overall point value of 168. 

2) A combination of air radar; block traf- 
fic lights; automatic glide path and localizer; 
—_ VHF ranges for a total point value of 

3) Teleran in combination with Bartow 
lights for a total point value of 167. 


Comparative yearly aircraft costs for the 
on eae and the three above systems are as 
‘ollows: Present, $11,000 (weight, $9,000; de- 
oe $1,000; maintenance, $1,000); 1) 
$21,700 (weight, $16,950; depreciation, $2,250; 
maintenance, $2,500); 2) $23,440 (weight, 
$18,300; depreciation, $2,940; maintenance, 
$2,200); and 3) $17,190 (weight, $13,500; de- 
preciation, $2,090; maintenance, $1,600). 

Airport cost per airport per year is roughiy 
approximated at $1,144,000 for present facili- 
ties; $1,274,000 for present facilities plus Fido; 
and $1,177,500 for any of the three proposed 
systems. CAA ground cost per 100 mi. sec- 
tion of airway per year, likewise roughly ap- 
proximated, is figured at $89,700 for present 
facilities; $146,700 for the proposed system 
without air radar; $148,200 with air radar; 
and $250,200 for Teleran. 

Finally the TWA analysts have applied 
these figures to show the economic gain that 
could be expected from the proposed systems 
through reductions of delays and cancella- 
tions per aircraft per year, making full al- 
lowance for increases in aircraft operating 
costs and in landing fees due to the more 
elaborate aircraft and airport equipment. 
They have assumed that a standard fee of 
$50 per landing would apply, and that the 
average transport aircraft will make 2,400 
landings per year for a total annual cost to 
the operator of $120,000. They have further 
specified that no share of the airway operat- 
ing cost is considered as reflecting on the op- 
erator. The figures follow: 

System 1 (Without air radar)—Gross profit 
gain per aircraft per year, $28,000; Increased 
aircraft operating cost per year, $10,700; In- 
creased landing fees per aircraft per year, 
$3,600; and Net economic gain to operator 
per aircraft per year, $13,700. 

System 2 (With air radar)—Gross ‘ profit 
gain, $28,000; Increased aircraft cost, $12,440; 
Increased landing fees, $3,600; and Net eco- 
nomic gain, $11,960. 

System 3 (Teleran)—Gross profit gain, 
$28,000; Increased aircraft cost, $6,190; In- 
creased landing fees, $3,600; and Net eco- 
nomic gain, $18,210. 
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Basic Research Plan 
Outlined To AAF By 


Aircraft Industries 


A basic flight research program to ob- 
tain data needed to permit a more ra- 
tional design of control surfaces was pro- 
posed to the Army Air Forces last fort- 
night by the Aircraft Technical Com- 
mittee of the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation. The proposal was made in a 
letter to Maj. Gen. Curtis E. Le May, 
Deputy Chief of Air Staff for Research 
and Development, signed by Wellwood 
E. Beall, vice-president-engineering of 
Boeing Aircraft Co., and national chair- 
man of the Aircraft Technical Committee. 

At the same time a second letter bear- 
ing the signature of I. C. Peterson, direc- 
tor of technical service for AIAA, was 
sent to L. Welch Pogue, chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, informing him of the 
steps being taken to develop more ra- 
tional requirements, and advising him 
that upon the conclusion of the program 
recommendations would be submitted to 
him for appropriate revisions to Part 04 
of the Civil Air Regulations. 

Peterson stated that the AIA ARC 
steering committee recognized early last 
fall that aircraft control surface require- 
ments were badly in need of revision, and 
at that time set up a Control Surface 
Criteria Subcommittee under E. C. Frost 
of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. to study the 
problem. Studies by this group revealed 
that there was a severe lack of funda- 
mental statistical data on which to base 
more rational control surface require- 
ments, and for this reason the committee 
felt it advisable to propose an extensive 
flight operational research program to be 
conducted in conjunction‘ with the train- 
ing and other operations of the AAF. 
The ae not nears ing 
son sa t the necessary ta can 
obtained from ordinary engineering 
flight tests or laboratory schedules. 

The project, according to Peterson, is 
one of the most important now underway 
in the industry, and in this connection 
he points to the recent CAB statement 
regarding’ causes of the TWA crash at 
Hanford, Calif., on Nov. 3, 1944. In its 
report, the Board in part concluded: 
“It, therefore, becomes more probable 
that the air loads on -the horizontal tail 
surfaces of a DC-3, and perhaps of other 
model aircraft, are affected by flow con- 
ditions over the wings in a manner not 
normally assumed in design, and that a 
wing failure is apt to influence adversely 
the load distribution on the tail. 


In its letter to Gen. Le May, the Air- 
craft Technical Committee specifically 
recommends that the program consist of 
aircraft equipped with simple instru- 
mentation to obtain statistical data in 
flights which represent the missions and 
tactical conditions pertinent to each type 
of military aircraft. Continuous and 
simultaneous records giving time history 
of the positions of the movable surfaces, 
time history of the aircraft attitude in 
pitch, roll and yaw, _ time history of 
indicated airspeed, altitude and Mach 
number, will, it states, serve to establish 
rational design requirements for maneu- 
verability in pitch roll and yaw as well 
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ee Pyy WILL definitely be the basis of all instrument approach systems installed in 
future, primarily because it is the only equipment immediately 
available. Not as far off as most people think are automatic landing systems tying the 


autopilot into SCS-51. These have been 
with its Fido research at Arcata. 


been extensively tested by the Navy in connection 


The adoption of SCS-51 does not, however, mean the rejection of GCA, which 
will probably be used as a supplement as soon as it becomes available in sufficient 
quantities. As Brig. Gen. Milton Arnold, the new vice president-engineering of 
ATA, explains it, the two systems are not competitive and should not be presented 
on an either/or basis. Neither is a solution to the instrument approach problem 
by itself, but could be referred to more correctly as an aid. As such, there is 
plenty of room for both, plus additional devices now under development. 


The Consolidated Vultee multi-engine jet bomber now in the development stage is 
designated the B-46, and the similar North American project the B-45. 
Don’t be surprised if Lockheed eventually powers both the Constellation and the 
Constitution with a gas turbine of its own design. 


Tentative proposals now being discussed by North American in connection with its 
four-place personal aircraft program are understood to call for a production of 5,000 
units in the first year, and a retail price of between $3,000 and $4,000. . . . Bendix 
fooled the predictors by completing a two-place all-metal prototype ahead of the ex- 


pected four-place pusher. 


ship is now being flight tested at Windsor, Ont., and 


$2,500 has reportedly been set as a target price, which would put it in the Cessna 
class. The first Cub super-cruiser, anxiously awaited by the taxi operators, is 


about ready for assembly with additional units not far behind. 
of 100 mph—Bill Piper insisted on that. Also, don’t look for 


anteed c 


It will have a guar- 


ruising speed 
Piper to follow Aeronca’s and Taylorcraft’s lead in raising prices. 


Martin plans to use the tandem or bicycle landing gear which it has had under 
test on an experimental B-26 Marauder on its XB-48 jet bomber. And another 
Martin Navy project (XP4M) with possibilities for transport conversion is expected 
to be ready for flight testing in the near future. 


Several of the major manufacturers are reported to be working on a project for the 
complete elimination of landing gear on transport aircraft. No details are available, but 
it has something to do with the “cushioning effect” of air. 


A reversal of the present trend toward constantly higher approach and landing 
_—_ wouldn’t be too surprising in the near future, if for no other reason than 

to simplify airport traffic control. As one traffic control expert put it recently, his 
job would be greatly simplified by slower speeds, and as traffic increases, it may be- 
come a must despite the engineering problems which would result. 


A reader, R. H. Halpin of New Haven, Conn., writes in to suggest that we take a 
cue from the British on the matter of airport traffic patterns. British fields, he says, 
have a signal area which is easily visible from the air. In this area are the windsock 
or tee, a large letter L or R to indicate a left or right hand pattern, a large numeral 
to indicate the altitude of the — (ie: 8 stands for 800 ft.), all of which is sur- 


rounded by 


the Poa direction and the end without the arrow the entry position. 


a marker on three sides with an arrow at one end. The arrow indicates 


The letter 


and numeral can be permanent with the boundary arrow portable, so it can be changed 
according to wind direction, or the whole thing could be painted on a platform which 
rotated with the wind tee. Sounds like a good idea if the various airports can’t agree 


on a standard pattern for all. 


A new two-place Sikorsky helicopter resembling the R-6, but somewhat smaller, 
is expected to be ready for flight testing in June. It is reported to have a gross 
weight of 1,500 Ibs., and to be of all-metal construction including the main and 


tail rotor blades except for a fibreglass tail cone. 


The same source reports that 


the Sikorsky S-51, four-place commercial version of the R-5D, is expected to sell 


for about $48,000 


Sypney CARTER. 











as abruptness of entry into these maneu- 
vers. 

The letter further points out that the 
nature of the data needed requires that 
they be obtained from operational or 
training units of the AAF. It adds, how- 
ever, that it would be extremely desir- 
able for the national Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics to conduct a supple- 
mentary and integrated flight research 
program to determine such factors as 
unsymmetrical loads on the tail, com- 
pressibility effects, etc. 
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PAA Cuts Engine Weight 


Pan American Airways plans to save 
upwards of 7 lbs. per engine on DC-4 
aircraft operatine between Miami and 
Panama by removing an unneeded heat- 
ing system contained in the inboard ex- 
haust stacks. Suggestion for removal of 
the system and redesigning the exhaust 
stacks to smaller proportions is credited 
to Richard C. Fleck, an employe in Pan 
American’s Miami metal shop. He was 
awarded $35 for the suggestion. 
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Lumapane Drip Pans 


This lightweight wire reenforced drip pan 
was fabricated from transparent Lumapane by 
Hobbs Glass, Ltd., Montreal. The 63-in. semi- 
circular pan shown here was designed for the 
Lancaster bomber, but several newer designs 
are now underway for peacetime aircraft. The 
material is said to be easily formed and 
virtually unbreakable. 


MI-32 Isolation Amplifier 


A combined aircraft interphone and radio 
isolation amplifier system designated as the 
MI-32 has been announced by Bendix Radio 
Division, Baltimore, Md. It consists of a cen- 
tral amplifier unit with mounting space for 
six amplifiers all driven from the same power 
supply, and will provide interphone communi- 
cation between as many as five different crew 
stations, and independent receiver selection by 
each of the five crew members without cross 
feed. 


Engine Shipping Contelnars 

A new type steel can for storing and ship- 
ping aircraft engines has been developed by 
Warren City Manu- 
facturing Co., War- 
ren, O., a subsidiary 
of Graham-Paige Mo- 
tors. The engine is 
seated on a ring of 
shock absorbing 
mounts in the bottom 


section, and the top 
section is then low- 
ered over it and 


bolted in place. The 
containers are air- 


tight, and the com- 
pleted unit is only 8 
ft. tall and 5 ft. in 
diameter. 


ATR-3 Aircraft Transceiver 


A light weight, highly sensitive transmitter- 
receiver unit for light aircraft is being mar- 
keted by Harvey Wells Electronics, Inc., South- 
bridge, Mass. under the designation ATR-3. It 
weighs only 1234 Ibs., measures 4144 x 514 x 8 
ins. and will operate on a 6 or 12 v syn- 
chronous vibrator power supply. Standard 
equipment includes tubes, crystal, headset and 
push-to-talk microphone, with loudspeaker, 
loop antenna system and trailing antenna with 
reel available as extras. 


Bendix RA-2D Receiver 


A new addition to the Bendix Radio Divi- 
sion line is the RA-2D communications re- 
ceiver, an eight- 
channel, super-hetro- 
dyne crystal control- 
led unit operating 
between 2,700 and 
7.000 ke. With eight 
basic channels, 16 
pre-tuned frequencies 
are made possible by 
using two. _ crystals 
per channel. Differ- 
ences. up to SO ke 
between frequencies 
using the same basic channel are possible 
without serious loss of receiver sensitivity. 
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New Equipment 


Impermeable Plastic Coating 


Corrosite, an impermeable plastic coating 
for nacelles and propellers which is said to be 
completely resistant to most acids, all alkalies 
and many chemicals, has been developed b 
Baker Synthetics. Inc,, New York, Y 
The new material is air drying and will bond 
to any clean surface including old paint. It 
is further claimed to have greater abrasion 
resistance than any other air-drying film 
available, and to be electrolytically impervious. 
Corrosite clear weighs 9 Ibs. per gal. and 1 
gal. will cover up to 450 sq. ft. It will with- 
Stand temperatures up to 250°F. Corrosite is 
currently available in black, clear, aluminum 
and gray, and is shipped in 5-gal. cans and 
55-gal. drums. 


Halfco Spherical Bearing 


The Halfco spherical bearing which is 
claimed to be the first two-piece self-aligning 


bearing ever  pro- 
able from Halfco-En- 
gineers, Los Angeles 
26, Calif. The Halfcce 
bearing consists of a 
one-piece bronze 
a hard chrome plate steel ball. It is said to 
have an extremely high load capacity and a 
higher degree of mis-alignment and more 
projected bearing area than anything hitherto 
produced. It is being installed on many mili- 


duced is now avail- 
outer race into which is pressure inserted 
tary aircraft including the P-80 and FR-1. 


Airport Soap Dispensers 


Bobrick Manufacturing Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif.. am aircraft subcontractor during the 
war, has reconverted its facilities to the pro- 
duction of soap dispensers. It will offer a com- 
plete line for both liquid and powdered soap 
with models adapted to both airport waiting 
rooms, and aviation maintenance shops. 


New ‘Situft' Brushes 


line of small power brushes and 
“Situft” has been developed 
by Osborn Manufac- 
turing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Designed for 
deburring drilled and 
threaded holes, and 
Similar cleaning and 


A new 
holders known as 





polishing operations 
they utilize a new 
principle of wire 
suspension under 


pressure and are 
equipped with a variety of holding tools de- 
signed for use in drill presses, bench grinders 
and special portable air and electric tools. 
Diameters range from % to 1% in., brush 
face lengths from 9/16 to %% in., stem di- 
ameters from 3/32 to 's in. and overall length 
from 2's to 244 in. 








Consolidair Gascolator Bowl 





An easily drained gascolator bowl which 
fits all lightplanes is being offered by Con- 
solidair, Inc., Alliance, O. It incorporates an 
adaptor extending from the base of the bow! 
to a safety type valve which is flush with the 
outside of the cowl, thus eliminating the need 
for removing either cowl or bowl for draining. 


New VHF Crystal Unit 


A new crystal unit for VHF services has 
been announced by Bliley Electric Co., Erie, 
Pa. Designated as type ART, it has a built-in 
heater operating on 6.3 v at 1 amp. which 
provides temperature control within plus or 
minus 2°C. This permits an overall frequency 
tolerance of plus or minus .005 per cent or 
better. The new unit is available for any 
frequency between 3,500 and 11,000 kc. 


Constant. Current Regulator 


Modern  Controi 
Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill., has an- 
nounced a  constani 


current regulator for 
street, highway, and 
airport lighting. Nor- 
mally supplied in a 
10 kw size, it mea- 
sures 40 in. x 20 in 
x 14 in. and weighs 
580 Ibs. It will op- 
erate arc, mercury 
and sodium lamps on 
the same circuit with 
incandescents, and 
may be used to dim 
lights to any set de- 
gree with power in- 
put proportional to 
amount of dimming 
It will operate in 
any position, and any 
portion of the light 
or any combination of lights, may be 


load, 
turned off without effect on the remaining 
lights. 

Pressurized Connector Receptacles 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Los An- 


geles 31, Calif.. has announced the avail- 
ability of improved pressurized receptacles 
in both “AN” and “K” standard connector 


sizes from 12S to 44 in- 


types, and in “AN” 
in the shell with 


clusive. Inserts are spun 
a special sealing washer. However, arrange- 
ments are limited at the present time to 


those carrying No. 20, 16 or 12 small con- 


tacts only. 








ESTABLISHED 1923 


50—PBY-5A Amphibians 
3—Twin Beech 


4WE HAVE LARGE sTOcKs 





Frank Ambrose Aviation Co. 


10-16 UTOPIA PARKWAY, WHITESTONE, ie Os 
AGENTS FOR 
Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Room 303 Ottawa Electric Bidg., Ottawa, Canada 
Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Panama City, R. P. 
WORLD WIDE AGENCIES ON ALL CONTINENTS 
WORLD WIDE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
MULTI-ENGINE TRANSPORT TYPE AIRCRAFT. 
jENGINES, ACCESSORIES AND PARTS 
AVAILABLE SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
3—Lockheed Hudson Mark VI - P. W. 1830-67 Engines 
3—Widgeons 
1—Lockheed 14 
OF ENGINES, ACCESSORIES AND PARTS } 


U. 8. EXPORT LICENSE, NO. 191 


S—Leckheed Lodestars 
11—Lockheed Venturas 
1—Lockheed 10A 
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Separate Cargo Category to 
Be Proposed Again By AIA 


CAB Will Be Asked To Approve 
Higher Engine Power Ratings 


By Leonarp EISERER 
RECOMMENDATION to establish a 


if one-engine should occur - 
takeoff or enroute operation. Under 


planes would meet 
safety on Boe but mrs 
given to draw greater 


senger and cargo operations | 
fdentical under all normal operating con- 
ditions. 
This higher power nie for all-cargo 
planes, AIA not affect 
safety, but Bees simply mean 
at eng Sa0d ot eer ratings in 
an emergency would have be over- 
hauled more | Borer The 1 higher rat- 








Carl H. 
Manufacturing Head—Ze.i' (.: 
merly senior = president of National Cash 
Register Co., been named vice president in 
—- of "manutocturiog for Aviation Corp. and 
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headquarters al 


ing sought would be approximately the 
same as that permitted in the operation 
of military planes during the war, and the 
same as now used by the British in their 
domestic passenger operations. 

A similar request from AIA for placing 
cargo planes in a separate category was 
rejected by the CAB last year in revising 
Part 04 of CAR because “a convincing 
need for a separate cargo category” had 
not been shown. However, AIA is pre- 
paring to reopen the issue in the belief 
that the steady growth of airline and in- 
dependent air freight operations in recent 
months has has shown that there is a con- 
vincing need.” 

Result of establishment of the cargo 
category, according to AIA, would be a 
reduction in the costs of cargo plane 
operations through higher payloads or 
greater range at lower cost with loads 
comparable to those of the same plane in 
passenger operation. The payload ca- 
pacity of any multiple engine aircraft, 
AIA points out, is governed almost en- 
tirely by the amount of weight that can 
be carried, and still meet the perform- 
ance required, when one engine cuts out 
during takeoff. Thus by providing for 
higher emergency power, the payload 
could be increased considerably. 

As an example, the higher rating would 
mean that for a typical plane the payload 
could be increased so that on a 850-mile 
trip passenger operation would cost 8c 
per ton mile and cargo operation only 
69c. Or another way, keeping the cost 
constant, cargo could be carried 850 
miles for 6.9c per ton mile while for a 
comparable mg yd load the distance 
would be only or an increase 
in “_ length of Pebont 70% for the cargo 
flight. 


Foreign Applicants Get 33 
Aircraft in SPB Allocation 


The Surplus Property Administration, 
in its 24th allocation, announced the al- 
location of 33 two and four-engine air- 
craft to domestic and foreign applicants. 
The allocations follow: Douglas DC-4 
type (C-54A) American Airlines 11, In- 
dustrial Air Transport Co. 2 and Matson 
Navigation Co. 1; DC-3 ty. Eastern 
Airlines, 2 and Delta Air Corp. 1; For- 
eign, C-54A, Ludvg Oslo, Nor- 
way 3, Pola de Nieve, S. A., of Mexico 3. 
LA.V., Venezuela 2; Kold Mansion Im- 
port and Export, Manila, 2; DC-3, Sabena 

, Transcontinental Overseas Airways 2. 

‘Sunius Property officials stated that 
Transcontinental Overseas was a division 
of TWA and that the aircraft would be 
used on foreign soil. The Industrial Air 
Transport Co., located in Fairfield, Calif., 
is a company headed by J. Edwin Jones 
and including four former employes = 
Consairways. The company proposes to 
use these planes in charter service be- 
tween the west coast and Hawaii and is 
negotiati with the War Department to 
return of American soldiers buried 
Oe delle aun tote Wale States. 
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Vanderlipp Parks Jansen 


N. F. Vanderlipp, a member of the Curtiss-Wright 
organization for two and a half years as executive 
engineer, general manager of the Buffalo plants, 
and factory manager of the Columbus plant, has 
joined+ Kellett Aircraft Corp. as works manager. 
Vanderlipp also has been president and general 
nanager of Bellanca Aircraft Corp. and continues 
as a member of the board of Bellanca. 

J. A. Williams has been appointed genera! man- 
ager of the Dayton Division of United Aircraft 
Products, Inc. Williams was formerly general man 
ager of the Curtiss-Wright plant in Columbus and 
held various executive posts in the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. in Buffalo. 

Marvin J. Parks, former airline and test pilot, has 
been named export manager of Fairchild Engine 
and Airplane Corp. with headquarters in Washing- 
ton. Alfredo de los Rios, founder and present chair- 
nan of the Inter-American Escadrille, and J. Harvey 
Gray, chief test pilot and flight operations manager 
of Curtiss-Wright's St. Louis plant for four years, 
will assist Parks as export representatives. 

H. D. Kelsey, works engineer at General Electric's 
Ft Wayne turbo-supercharger plant, becomes man- 
aging engineer of the company's new Aircraft Gas 
Turbine Division, at Lynn, Mass. 

Peter WN. Jansen, former director of manufacturing 
>f Curtiss-Wright’s Airplane Division, has been 
elected vice president in charge of operations of 
Bendix Helicopter, Inc. 

Don R. Woolf, chief engineer of American Propel- 
ler Corp. for three years, has been appointed chief 
blade design engineer of Curtiss-Wright Corp.'s 
Propeller Division. 

Paul Goudy, formerly a major in the Army Signa 
Corps, has been placed in charge of development 
and research in meteorological instruments by Kolls- 
man Instrument Division, Square D Co. Appoint 
ment of additional new members to its engineering 
staff are announced by the Division as follows: 
Dr. Nathan Kaplan, recently engaged in rocket pro 
pellant research at California Institute of Technology, 
in chage of the department of chemistry; Walter 
R. Koelliker, former AAF representative at Kolls- 
man, engineering administrator with the engineer- 
ng and research department; David 8B. Nichinson, 
former research associate and staff member at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, project 
engineer. 

George A. Lewthwaite has become sales manager 
for both Eclipse and Pioneer products, instead of 
for Pioneer instruments, in a reorganization of the 
sales and service section of Bendix Aviation Corp.'s 
Eclipse-Pioneer Division. Charles A. Wolf is 
charge of sales engineering activities. Dan S. 
Tilden, service manager, now heads the consolidated 
service department, with John J. McKenna as super 
visor of field service and Harold Peck as supervisor 
of factory sevice. Donald M. McGrath is assistant 
to the director of sales and service. Frederic G. 
Muller, director of public relations and advertising, 
has taken over the division's advertising, replacing 
John E. Maczko, formerly Eclipse advertising man 
ager, and Robert F. Lane, formerly Pioneer adver 
tising manager. 


AIA Establishes Groups 


For Planning and Research 


In two organizational changes, the Air- 
craft Industries Association has established 
an Industry Planning Service and an Air- 
craft Research and Testing Committee. 

The former is a consolidation of the 
AIA’s readjustment and research-statistics 
services and will serve as an industry 
counterpart of similar planning agencies 
within the government. 
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Manufacturers Divert 
Facilities to New Uses; 


Some Leave Aviation 


New products, foreign to aviation, will 
soon come off the assentbly lines of well 
known aircraft manufacturing companies. 
Other manufacturers will hold closely to 
the field of aviation. Some will divide 
their talents. But most of them are now 
ready to reveal in some detail how they 
expect to offset the cancellation of mili- 
tary contracts. 


in a project financed in part by several 
airlines. 

A conversion, maintenance and repair 
service for all types of aircraft has been 
established at Los Angeles Municipal Air- 


subsidiax 

(California) , of 
buses, trolley coaches and specialized en- 
gines, in a cash transaction involving ap- 
proximately $7,500,000. The , 
from American Car and Foundry Co., 


class up to the largest aircraft power- 

plants. 
Ryan Aeronautical Co. has created a 
stainless steel manufacturing division, 
systems 





Cutaway View Showing Full De Luxe Passenger Arrangement for Amphibian or Flying Boat 


Convair Releases Proposed Conversions 
Of PBY Catalina for Commercial Use 


Designs for five proposed conversions of 
the PBY Catalina flying boat and am- 
phibian were released last fortnight by 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. Sug- 
gested arrangements included a de luxe 
passenger-sleeper transport seating 20, a 
standard passenger version seating 22, a 
half and half model with eight reclining 
seats forward and cargo holds aft, a con- 
vertible utility set-up with nine remov- 
able seats, and a standard all-cargo trans- 
port. . 

The amphibian converted for cargo op- 
eration will have a weight empty of 18,704 
lbs. against a maximum recommended 
take-off weight of 30,500 lbs. and an es- 
timated maximum weight to meet the 
Civil Air Regulations of 28,000 lbs. A 
spokesman for the Civil Aeronautics As- 
sociation informed AMERICAN AVIATION that 
the PBY-5A amphibian had been ap- 
proved at a gross weight of 27,000 lbs. for 
Rubber Reserve Corp., and that the earlier 
Model 28-4, which he believed to be a 
flying boat version (weight empty of the 
flying boat is 2,500 lbs. less than that of 
the amphibian, according to Convair), had 
been approved for a provisional gross 
weight of 30,500 lbs. 


Useful Load 11,796 Ibs. 


Useful load of the amphibian cargo 
transport is 11,796 lbs. at 30,500 lbs. gross 
and 9,296 lbs. at 28,000 lbs. gross. Payload 
at 30,500 Ibs. (10,000 ft. altitude, no wind, 
no reserve and 145 mph average airspeed) 
varies from 7,000 lbs. for 1,300 mi. to 1,000 
lbs. for 3,000 mi.; at 28,000 lbs. from 7,000 
lbs. for 400 mi. to 1,000 Ibs. for 2,250 mi. 

The standard amphibian passenger 
transport has a payload of 4,400 lbs. (22 
passengers at 170 lbs. each with 30 lbs. of 
baggage per passenger) for ranges up to 
950 mi. at 28,000 lbs. gross, and up to 1,675 
mi. at 30,500 Ibs. gross. 

Performance estimates based on actual 
flight tests made with the PBY-5A, but 
assuming cleaner configuration in the 
commercial conversion, show the following 
for 30,500 lbs. and 28,000 Ibs. respectively: 
Top speed at sea level, 180 and 182 mph— 
at 7,000 ft. 193 and 195 mph; stalling 
speed at sea level, 78 and 75 mph; rate of 
climb at sea level, 750 and 900 ft./min.; 
time to climb to 10,000 ft., 15 and 12 min.; 
service ceiling, 19,500 and 21,300 ft.; take- 





off time from calm water, 46 and 37 sec.; 
take-off ground run from hard surfaced 
runway with no wind, 1,210 and 970 ft.; 
and average fuel consumption at 10,000 ft. 
for maximum range speed, 80 and 78 gph. 

Conversion of PBY flying boats or am- 
phibians for cargo-passenger operation 
may include all or any part of the follow- 
ing according to Convair: 

Removal of bow turret, refairing of bow 
structure, installation of cargo door, re- 
moval of bombardier’s window and mech- 
anisms, and installation of cargo stowage 
doors and racks; removal of waist gun 
blister hatches, refairing of hull and in- 
stallation of cargo-passenger doors; re- 
moval of all military equipment and 
stowage gear; removal of tunnel gun door 
and refairing of the hull structure; en- 
largement of watertight door at hull bulk- 
head 6; removal of flight engineer’s sta- 
tion in the tower and the relocation of all 
powerplant, electrical and hydraulic con- 
trols in the pilot’s compartment; relocation 
of the auxiliary power unit in the flight 
engineer station in the tower; installation 
of cargo platforms in the radio-navigation, 
living and entrance compartments, and in- 
stallation of cabin windows in the hull; 
installation of folding, removable or per- 
manent seats; soundproofing and cabin 
interior decorating; installation of a galley 
in the wheel well compartment; installa- 
tion of a lavatory; installation of customer 
furnished radio equipment; and changes 
necessary to meet CAA requirements for 
certification. 


Two Engineering Test Pilots 


Win Octave Chanute Award 

A. Elliott Merrill and Robert T. Lamson, 
engineering test pilots of Boeing Aircraft 
Co., have been named recipients of the 
Octave Chanute Award for “data con- 
tributing to the design of high-altitude 
military aircraft.” 

Bob Robbins of Boeing was project pilot 
of the B-29 which flew at an altitude of 
over 40,000 ft. for 3 hrs. 38 min. to estab- 
lish what is believed to be the endurance 
record for stratosphere flight by heavier- 
than-air craft. The flight was one of a 
series conducted by Boeing and AAF’s 
ATSC to test various types of equipment 
for future stratosphere bombers. 
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Average Earnings of Airline Stocks Up 180% 


RECAPITULATION ON AIRLINE STOCK RATINGS AND DIVIDENDS 


Wide Fluctuation Shown 
In Securities Study 


A VERAGE EARNINGS of 16 selected 
fAairline stocks increased 180% from 
1941 to 1944, rising from 48.7c per share 
in the former year to $1.34 in 1944, ac- 
cording to figures compiled from an in- 
yestment study issued by Fitch Investor’s 
Service, New York. 

Of the 16 companies reported in the 
Fitch data, four carriers showed deficits 
on annual earnings for common stock in 
1941, against only one such deficit report 
in 1944. 

The wide fluctuation in airline stock 
prices was also reflected in the study, 
which showed that the average low for 
the 16 stocks reported was $4.60 for the 
period 1937-43, compared with an aver- 
age high of $56.39 in 1945. 

Under the Fitch rating of stocks, ap- 
plied to all securities listed on the major 
stock and curb exchanges, airline stocks 
generally fall into the classification of 
lower grade stocks with varying dividend 
prospects. 

Two carriers’ stock—American Airlines 
and Eastern Air Lines—received a “B” 
rating, however, denoting a “fair rating 
among medium grade stocks, usually pay- 
ing dividends.” Three companies re- 
ceived an “X” rating from Fitch, indi- 
cating lack of sufficient date on which to 
base a positive rating. 

In all, the 16 airlines reported 14,012,- 
000 shares of common stock outstanding. 
The following tables reflect the annual 
earnings per share of common stock for 
the period, 1941-44, and the Fitch ratings 
for each of the stocks listed: 


Annual Earnings per Common Share 
191 1942 1943 1944 


DD: cvepecnes $1.78 $2.12 $412 $4.12 
American Export ... Earnings Not Reported 

Braniff Airways .... 21 1.59 96 17 
Chicago & Southern 63 .79 44 61 
tn “eidendeewhed .08 42 06 05 
ee *40 *154 *163 1.44 
Pn -onaseccusecn 234 195 259 2.54 
Mid-Continent (d).27 18 44 36 
DE, gneeecsoedes 36 33 1 3A 
DOD .. cocctskee (d).17 22 (d).26 (d).16 
Northwest .......... 183 261 173 1.26 
Pan American ...... 6A 86 49 40 
(See (d).42 95 55 81 
Ee ae (ad).51 229 213 282 
ST venain Bite Gita s 4 209 280 440 
i <<anchumenen 01 (b)1.45 23 33 





* Adjusted; (d) deficit; (b) before profit or 
loss on assets. 


United Calls 44% Preferred 
For Redemption April 1, 1946 


The board of directors of United Air 
Lines has called for redemption all of 
the company’s outstanding 44%% cumula- 
tive preferred stock for payment April 1, 
1946, at $105.37%2 per share. City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co., New York, is the 
transfer agent. 

Shares may be converted at any time 
on or before the redemption date into 
common stock at $30 per share. Out- 
standing at the end of the 1945 fiscal year 
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Fitch 1937-43 
Carrier Rating Par Low 
CS $5.00 $7.50 
BRB. cccsec (em dsvévee 3.00 2.75 
REE (CC) 2.50 2.00 
GD acccusee (CC) No Par 2.30 
Ge nxcessec (C) 1.00 3% 
TERR, cccccces (B) 1.00 12.25 
BE ecacccel X) 3.00 7.50 
eer (X) 1.00 1% 
a <wsases (Cc) 1.00 3.00 
ns  sucewwal Cc) 1.00 7.00 
EES: svwcces (CC) No Par 7.50 
EE. sceceses (CCC) 2.50 4% 
PD “cesevese Cc) 1.00 4.50 
TE. 6 ccases (CC) 5.00 4.00 
Ge ccceccves (ccc) 10.00 5.00 
WE. ccesces eee 1.00 1% 


40.50 154% 131 410 





__ 1945 _ Shares 
1945 Shares Out- Dividends 
High Low Sales standing 1944 1945 
(000) (000) 
$42.25 308 1291 $1.00 $1.00 
91.00 28.50 80 80 None 
37.50 17.75 479 1000 0.60 0.60 
29.75 14.50 sane 291 0.25 0.25 
45.00 8.00 284 274 None 
134.00 39.25 2 SP —_ esese 1.00 
69.00 23.00 sees 1200 Bt +” 
19.25 8.25 een 390 None 
41.75 16.25 382 500 Stock 
25.25 11.50 412 500 None 
63.50 26.75 312 539 0.50 0.50 
29.00 165, 3430 3986 1.00 0.25 
49.75 213% 439 477 None 0.25 
79.00 26.00 292 984 None 
62.50 314% 803 1500 0.50 0.50 
None 


(B) Pair rating among medium grade stocks, usually paying dividends; (COC) Best of group 
among lower grade stocks which have dividend prospects; (CC) Fair dividend prospects; (C) 
Slight dividend prospects: (X) Indicates lack of sufficient data on which to base a positive rating 


were 85,564 shares of preferred and 1,- 
565,344 1/3 share of common. 

The preferred shares themselves and 
the common shares into which each share 
of preferred is convertible have a current 
market value considerably in excess of 
the call price. 


Menasco Nets $349,864 

Annual report of Menasco Manufacturing 
Co. shows net profits for the 12-month period 
ending June 30 of $349,864.58. Earnings were 
equivalent to 37c a share. Net profits for 
1945 compare with 1944 net profits of $236,- 
194.54 or 25c a share. Sales for 1945 totaled 
$15,782,696.74 against $16,619,329.56 for 1944. 


WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. 


e 93 WORTH ST. @ NEW YORK 13, XN. Y. 
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COX and STEVENS AIRCRAFT CORP. 


MINEOLA, N. Y. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIALIZED 
AIRCRAFT COMPUTERS AND WEIGHING EQUIPMENT. 
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Over - the - Counter Securities 


(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane) 





Airlines January 19 January 26 
Bid sk 
ob ee on bln oe CORE eae ee 55% ™ ig -™ 
ID nc caccénbonséeee ad 1245 1315 13 13% 
All American Aviation ............ 12 12% 12% 13 
American Overseas Airlines ....... 66 67 67 71 
Chicago & Southern common .... 32 33 324g 33ky 
Chicago & Southern warrants 23% bid 24 bid 
Continental Air Lines ................... 2315 24% 24 25 
des 5 stwantednekers icone doeys 55 58 i] 58 
se alicia aus bauedwdcantdvessdue cee eek 11 11% 12% 12% 
Nitin ccenchsatdadss bessst ebcehececcns 13 bid 13 14% 
ED CE ROOD oo ccaccccsccccccesdvcceseceecs 18 1834 18 18% 
I Seb oantwdpcatnbtadantenbeersensdeccevcces 20 2014 24 25 
Manufacturers 
Aeronautical Products Corp. ..............0seccceseeces 634 7% 654 7% 
ae eek casscacasbnoredoresse 91% 934 94% 10 
Re ii IE 234 234 2% 2% 
Na i ken cha mubanlesin vee xe 25 27 23 2414 
IRR ea le ER 1% bid 1% bid 
ti and ok sonien veteesece soe 1% 1% 1% bid 
Continental Aviation & Engineering .................. 3% 334 3 342 
General Aviation Bquipment .....................0-. 4% 546 4% 5% 
ne avende 65% 6% 7 6% 
i ee ee eee St, oda eeckivadecwvees 1.15 1.30 1% 1% 
i i ok cdl adie suee 34g 33% 34% 3% 
Interstate Aircraft & Engime .............c.ccccecees: 23 24 24 2415 
I tins dnc che atiuincbees.dcenteesececcctsa< 5 615 536 614 
RE EE NL Oa ee 356 3% 3% 4% 
I. . w cc sueacncthnceecetcéooccie 24 2415 241% 2% 
none. co cen ces cceninneccods 2% 3% 3 3% 
Te i ones Vickie le nctehes’ ce deecees ccs 7 7% T% ™% 
IL, nck a cod os decedecideesececccess 10 1034 11 114g 
oa on le os caudlebéescese se ox 90 bid 98 bid 
ce ee leaden acecceahesade ee 1546 164% 15% 16% 
DT de iiine ana ke eideesineseecbetsaceuenééccs ne 10 13 10 13 
Standard Aircraft Products ..........cscccccccsccices 43 45% 5 5% 
ID MENGE “scccecocenccucccccecesecs eusecceeee 5% 63 5% 615 
St TE Udlovvebns cetnav es oceaedeectceceesacesse 2% 3 2% 3 





Classified Aduertising 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL Expert. 13 years 
of air carrier experience consisting of 6 years 
in flight operations, 7 years with the Air Traffic 
Control Division of the CAA. College graduate 
in Aviation and U. S. Navy Air 
Navigation. Hold CAA Instructor license. 
Desires position as Air Traffic Control expert, 
consultant or representative. Box 471, Ameri- 
can Aviation, American Bldg., Washington 4. 
D. C. 





MAJOR, AIR CORPS Reserve desires per- 
manent position with organization using Trans- 
port Type equipment. Airline experience and 
necessary licenses. 34 years active duty in 
flying dignitaries, both foreign and domestic. 
Excellent references as regards character and 
ability. Box 472, American Aviation, Ameri- 
can Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 





WANTED: An experienced airline mainte- 
mance superintendent. Also supervisory, me- 
chanical and communications personnel with 
background of actual experience in airline 
work. All replies confidential. Box 474, 
American Aviation, American Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 





AVIATION WEAR: Flight Boots, Sheep- 





American Aviation for February 15, 


SITUATION WANTED: Airport manager 
(Air Transport Operations) veteran, formerly 
operated major foreign airbase for AAF, 7000 
planes per month. Wide experience co- 
ordinating international civil and military 
air traffic of four allied nations. _ Airport 
management in ail 
lighting - a FR ae oe -trans- 
portation-public relations-international rela- 
tions-air freight-terminal and airway traffic 
control-aircraft maintenance. Licensed com- 
mercial pilot 2500 hours test and instructor 
background all types single to four engine. 
Age 34. married, free to travel, highest ref- 
erences available. Box 468, American Avia- 
tion, American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 











WANTED a pilot with some air line pilot 
experience to represent a well-established 
employee-representing " 
not a fiying position. Executive work only 
with some travel. ge ae a rela- 


preferred. Box 48, 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 





WATCHES WANTED—Broken or usable— 
All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices 
paid for jewelry, rings, spectacles, gold teeth, 
etc. Cash mailed promptly. Write for free 
shipping container. Lowe’s, Holland Bildg., 
St. Louls 1, Mo. 





ENGINEER. Two aeronautical degrees; 
teaching experience; 6 years aircraft manu- 
facturing and airline operation experience. 
Complete and accurate reports, analysis, and 
studies, engineering and financial; all lan- 
guages. Samples of accepted work submitted 
upon request. Box 475, American Aviation, 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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